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EPRODUCED elsewhere are some statistics prepared by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In the analysis 

of operating expenses for repairs and renewals it is rather inter- 
esting to note that in the case of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
le—the road that has given efficiency methods the most thorough 
tryout—the cost for repairs and renewals per locomotive mile 
run was on the average 10.19 cents during the five years from 
1906-1910, as compared with 9.73 cents on the average in the 
hive years, 1901-1905, and was 10.75 cents in 1910. The expenses 
per mile run for repairs and renewals for both passenger train 
cars and freight train cars were higher on the average in the 
last five years than in the previous five years, and were higher 
in the case of passenger cars, but not in the case of freight cars, 
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in 1910 than the average for the last five years. This is inter- 
esting; but it proves nothing. A comparison of maintenance 
charges per locomotive or per freight car rather 
locomotive mile or per car mile is in general a better basis on 
which to compare maintenance charges. The use of car or 
locomotive mileage gives a misleading impression « 
curacy, while as a matter of fact the expenses for repairs and 
renewals per unit of equipment comes nearer to being a true 
criterion of unit maintenance charges. 


than per 


f great ac- 


LLINOIS is one of the states in which no anti-pass law has 

been enacted, and a movement has been started for the pas- 
sage of one at the present session of the legislature. The agi- 
tation of the subject has called attention to the fact that some 
of the Illinois lines are still issuing passes to members of the 
legislature and that a large majority of the lawmakers have 
accepted and are using them. Public sentiment regarding the 
giving of passes, especially to members of legislatures, is per- 
fectly well known. It has found expression not only in numer- 
ous state laws but in the Interstate Commerce act. This public 
sentiment is justified. It has been said in defense of the prac- 
tice in Illinois that the giving of free transportation to the 
legislators is merely a courtesy and is not intended to influence 
their action; that, in fact, it does not influence their action; and 
that these representatives of the people are so poorly paid by 
the state that if deprived of free transportation their traveling 
expenses would be so greatly increased that their labors for the 
public would involve actual pecuniary loss to them. If passes 
do influence legislative action, they influence it in an improper 
If they do not, the giving of them amounts to the ex- 
tension of a courtesy at the expense of the stockholders of the 
railways which does not benefit the stockholders. If. the law- 
makers are so ill paid that they must have free transportation to 
make both ends meet it is the business of the state, not of the 
railways, to furnish them additional compensation or additional 
expense money. In Illinois and other states where anti-pass 
laws have not been enacted the railways ought to make their 
passage unnecessary by ceasing to give free intra-state trans- 
portation to any persons to whom the giving of free interstate 
transportation is not permitted by the federal law. Where the 
railways continue to give transportation to persons who have 
no claim to it, their action affords justification for the passage 
of anti-pass laws; and in affording this justification the roads 
arouse a hostile public sentiment which, aiter the legislative 
passes have been withdrawn, is apt to cause the legislators to 
enact all sorts of laws inimical to railways. 


way. 


O part of the various activities of a railway corporation are 

so little understood by the general public as the railway 
company’s relations to its stockholders as partners in the enter- 
prise, and with its bondholders as creditors of the business, 
Any one of a dozen causes is sufficient to explain this. 
ject is highly technical, and discussions of it are likely to quickly 
take the form of a theoretic or philosophical discussion of some- 
thing that is quite intangible. Moreover, bankers are notoriously 
reticent. The proverbial timidity of capital has been so im- 
pressed on their minds from their earliest clerkship that reticence 
has become second nature to them. The commission which has 
been investigating the subject of the issuance of railway securities 
and the advisability of more direct government regulation or con- 
trol of this activity of corporations is composed of men with 
the broadest possible outlook, and the men who have been called 
before the commission to discuss the subject of regulation of 
the issue of securities have been taken from almost every con- 
ceivable field that could offer any intelligent suggestion. From 
the newspaper reports of the hearings it is possible ‘only to get 
a fair idea of how broad the discussion has been. It is quite 
possible to see in certain testimony that the witness seldom lost 
sight of the fact that he had his own axe to grind. On the other 
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hand, a good part of the discussion has been an expression, 
frank to an unusual degree, of personal conviction. The gen- 
eral impression of what might well be the conclusion of the 
commission is summed up by Frank Trumbull in his discussion 
before the commission, as follows: 


“If you should conclude that you cannot put this subject in a plaster 
cast because one arm of the body is in Boston and another limb is on 
the Staked Plains of Texas, I am sure we will get from the report of this 
commission conclusions which will illuminate the whole subject; and if the 
mediation of labor differences is better than compulsory arbitration, it may 
be that your findings will be more serviceable, if not too rigid, if they do 
not appear to be precise, for that might bring the federal government in 
conflict with the states.” 


There has been a very great amount of information placed at 
the disposal of the public probably for the first time. A part 
of this information may have always been common knowledge 
of expert bankers and of the highest financial officers of the 
larger railway systems, but for the first time the general student 
gets an opportunity to learn something of the really intimate 
theories and opinions that have been developed by those who 
have been largely instrumental in shaping the course of railway 
development in this country. 





HE sale of new stock at par to stockholders when stock is 
selling above par in the market is one of the questions that 

has been discussed by various men who have been called before 
the Hadley commission on the issuance of railway securities, 
and it is one that permits of discussion separate from the ques- 
tion of the regulation of railway securities. Mr. Trumbull gives 
a very interesting illustration of what would be the effect of the 
issue of new stock by a railway company. He says: “A good 
many people seem to think that when the stock of a railway com- 
pany is selling at say $150 per share, and a share of new stock 
is offered at $100, somebody is making a great profit. My 
thought is that the answer is a very simple sum in arithmetic. 
You cannot mix one $150 share with one $100 share and come 
out with two $150 shares.” He takes the Pennsylvania’s stock 
issue as an illustration. There was outstanding November 1, 
1909, about $320,000,000 stock, with a marked value (at $150 
per share) of $480,000,006. There was new stock issued at par 
amounting to $80,000,000. Adding the assets of the company to 
the market value of the old stock we get a total of $560,000,000 
as the total market value of the new and old stock now out- 
standing; in other words, all of the partners in the business have 
contributed $80,000,000 pro. rata to. their business, and their 
business is worth $80,000,000 more. It is rather hard to see who 
got the great bargain, or how a profit was made at the expense 
of the public. Pennsylvania stock is paying 6 per cent. on par. 





LIGNITE FUEL FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 

ENEWED interest in the use of lignite as a fuel for loco- 
motives has been shown by the changes in practice of the 

lines in the Northwest. The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound, the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific are arrang- 
ing to ship oil 1,300 miles from Bakersfield, Cal., to Tacoma, 
Wash., and Seattle; the last two mentioned roads have storage 
tanks for the oil in process of construction at Tacoma, and the 
oil is to be used on locomotives crossing the Cascades and the 
Rocky mountains. The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
is burning oil on locomotives running between Tacoma and 
Deer Lodge, Mont., but has 75 locomotives equipped with the 
Brooks spark arrester, so that the semi-lignite coal from its 
mines at Roundup, Mont., may be used. The Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Company used oil to some extent, but lately has 
demonstrated by tests on a Mikado type locomotive especially 
designed for the use of lignite, that Washington lignite may be 
burned safely and economically. As a consequence it will order 
more freight locomotives of the same type especially designed 
for burning lignite. The North Western and the Mallet loco- 
motives of the Burlington are using lignite in Wyoming and 
Colorado. These Mallets, illustrated in the Railway Age Gazette 
of May 13, 1910, have large fireboxes 78 in. x 120 in, a grate 
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area of 65.2 sq. ft, and 5,090 sq. ft. of heating surface. The 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company’s Mikado locomotive, 
which is illustrated in this issue, has a still larger firebox, 7 
ft. x 10 ft., providing 70 sq. ft. of grate area and has 495 tubes 
20 ft. 6 in. long, giving a tube heating surface of 5,292 sq. ft. 
Both the Burlington Mallets and the O. R. & N. Mikado have 
fire-brick arches and very large smokeboxes—100 in. long— 
so that it is possible to use a large netting area. The numerous 
experiments with lignite as a locomotive fuel have usually been 
made with some modification in the draft appliances of the 
engines keeping the fireboxes and smokeboxes of the ordinary 
proportions; as a rule, they have not been successful. 

Nearly 40 years ago John E. Wootten demonstrated that in 
order to burn fine, friable fuel on locomotives it was necessary 
to have a large grate of about 80 sq. ft. area and a mild draft. 
The theory of the large grate is that the pounds of coal burned 
per square foot of grate may be small, but the total fuel burned 
per hour will be large with a corresponding abundant steam 
production. With a low rate of combustion per square foot of 
grate and a thin fire the vacuum required is low and the mild 
blast does not draw large quantities of the light fuel through 
the tubes. These are the conditions required for burning lig- 
nite, and the successful operation of the locomotives referred 
to above is principally due to their wide fireboxes and large 
grate areas. However, the brick arch and the long smokebox 
are also important features. The brick arch is especially use- 
ful for burning fine, light fuel like lignite. It increases the 
length of the flameway, and holds the finely divided fuel that is 
lifted. from the grate in suspension for a longer time, allowing 
much of it to be burned by the flame, assisted by the radiation 
from the red hot brick. The brick arch also assists in dis- 
tributing the draft over the entire grate, thus contributing to 
more uniform combustion and increasing the efficiency of the 
furnace. It is evident, therefore, that with the brick arch a 
large proportion of the sparks which might ordinarily be drawn 
through the tubes are burned in the firebox and do not reach 
the tubes. Those which do pass through must be caught, and 
with a light fuel like lignite a large area of fine netting is re- 
quired; this is most easily and efficiently arranged in a long 
smokebox. The mesh of this netting should be about 7 wires per 
inch, and the diameter of the wire about .045 in. 

The friction of the long tubes has some influence in retarding 
the discharge of sparks. The boiler of the Mikado locomotive 
has tubes only 2 in. in outside diameter, but 20 ft. 6 in. long. 
The Burlington Mallet has tubes 16 ft. 6 in. long; an inter- 
mediate boiler section 69 in. long without tubes, where a large 
portion of the sparks must be deposited; and a feed water heater 
with 406 2%4-in. tubes 9 ft. long, which the remaining sparks 
must traverse before reaching the smokebox. It is obvious that 
sparks, especially those of a woody nature like lignite, will not 
have much life in them after traversing the 25% ft. of tubes 
with an obstructing compartment between the two sets. 

The problem of burning lignite appears to have been solved 
satisfactorily by the use of locomotives with large fireboxes 
and long smokeboxes, but it is desirable also to burn lignite on 
the older locomotives with smaller fireboxes, and it is possible 
that a brick arch and a long smokebox with some special spark 
arrester used with such engines may be successful. The Van 
Horn-Endsley spark arrester, a device for such purpose was 
recently tested at the locomotive testing laboratory at Purdue 
University, the results being published in the Railway Age 
Gazette of December 23, 1910. It was applied to a small loco- 
motive of the Chicago & North Western, in which the smoke- 
box was iengthened to 96 in., the rear 5 ft. being fitted with 2 
spiral diaphragm commencing immediately in front of the tube 
sheet. This directs the gas current around the outer portion 
of the smokebox, and by the centrifugal action the sparks and 
cinders are thrown to the smokebox wall, and follow the she!! 
until they drop in the hopper at the bottom. This is such 4 
complete spark arrester that no netting is required, and when 
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tested at night with Wyoming lignite, running under a heavy 
load, very few sparks were observed to pass out of the stack. 
It is fortunate for the railways operating in the far north- 
western territory that large fields of cheap fuel in the form of 
lignite are found in localities far removed from a good coal 
supply, and that it is possible to so proportion the boilers of 
locomotives that they will burn it safely and economically. It 


is also quite probable that the smaller locomotives may be so . 


modified in their smokebox and draft appliances in such a way 
that they will use this cheap fuel successfully. 


““UNITED WE STAND; DIVIDED WE FALL.’’ 


HE Special Committee on Relations of Railway Operation 
to Legislation has just issued a bulletin (No. 13) in which 
it discusses the “broad question of the relation of railway 
operation to legislation and the extent to which the railways 
can aid themselves in meeting the fair demands of the em- 
ployees and the public.” The tenor of the committee’s remarks 
is that the railways must work together better in future both to 
remedy and prevent operating conditions which may afford 
ground, or even pretext, for further unnecessary extensions 
of government regulation of operating matters, and to make 
sure, when additional regulation may be desirable or inevitable, 
that it shall be given a form that will secure the maximum 
good and cause the minimum harm to both the railways and 
the public. 

This is an exceedingly opportune time for discussion and 
consideration of this subject. Who would have thought ten 
years ago, or even six years ago, that before the close of the 
year 1910 the traffic officers of the railways of the United States 
would have been deprived entirely of the power to initiate 
interstate rates? Prior to the passage of the Hepburn act the 
demand of advocates of government regulation was that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be given merely the power, 
after complaint and investigation, to reduce any specific rate 
or schedule of rates which it found unreasonable. Almost 
everyone agreed that the right and power to initiate rates 
should be left with the officers of the railways. Today, as a 
result of the legislation of 1906 and 1910, the commission can 
not only reduce any rate it may find unreasonable, but with- 
out any previous complaint and on its own motion, it may pre- 
vent for a period of ten months any proposed advance, and if it 
finds it unreasonable may entirely forbid it. After that the 
only way the railway can secure the advance is by protracted 
litigation. The commission is exercising its authority in a 
wholesale way. The vice-presidents in charge of traffic, in con- 
sequence, now have no more power to make rates than a di- 
vision freight agent had ten years ago. They have less power 
to advance them. In effect, all that they can do when they 
want to raise them is to suggest to the commission the question 
of the legality and expediency of the raise. The consequence 
is that progress in the entire railway business waits while the 
commission takes testimony and deliberates. 

The dominion of the government over the prices that the 
railway may receive for its services having now been made 
practically complete, its attention is being turned to operating 
questions. At the last session of Congress an act giving the 
commission authority to prescribe the safety appliances to be 
used on equipment was passed. Another act to empower it to 
investigate accidents was passed. Perhaps there is not a great 
deal in these measures to criticize, just as there was not a 
great deal in some of the earlier laws for the regulation of 
rates reasonably to criticize. The advocates of government 
regulation of the operating side of the railway business now 
protest that they do not want the government to assume entire 
control of operation, just as before they said they did not want 
the government to take entire control of the making of rates. 
When the railway manager looks back over the history of the 
regulation of rates, he is not apt to put much confidence in 
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such professions. When he glances over the measures for fur- 
ther regulation of operation, which are pending in the present 
Congress—including, for example, bills to amend the hours of 
service law; to fix minimum clearances; to require the sub- 
stitution of steel and steel underframe passenger equipment for 
that now in service; to specify the number of men that shall 
compose a train crew; to require the universal installation of 
block signals—his lack of confidence in such professions will be 
confirmed. 

Everyone can now see where the railway managers made mis- 
takes in handling the question of regulation of rates; anyone 
can be wise after the fact. The same craving for greater and 
greater authority which impelled the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to seek more and more legislation for the regulation 
of rates will impel it to seek more and more legislation for 
the regulation of operation. Suppose that certain conditions in 
the operating department analogous to, but perhaps far from as 
bad as, those that obtained in the traffic department continue, 
and that the railways are equally slow to remedy them. Does 
it not seem probable that, in these circumstances, there will 
grow up an overwhelming public sentiment in favor of more 
and more drastic regulation of operation, as there did for more 
and more drastic regulation of rates, and if the railway man- 
agers do not show more statesmanship in dealing with this sen- 
timent than they did in dealing with the sentiment for regu- 
lation of rates, the operating men, in the course of a few years, 
will find themselves as completely bound hand and foot as the 
trafic men are now? Ought not the railway managers, there- 
fore, very seriously to consider what course they are going to 
take in dealing with the question of regulation of operation, 
and after they have decided what ought to be done, to begin 
promptly to do it? 

The existing laws for the regulation of rates grew out of 
two conditions. One was a bad condition in the railway busi- 
ness. The railway managers themselves ought to have stopped 
rebating. But they did not do it. They ought themselves to 
have abolished other forms of unfair discrimination. They did 
not do it. The second condition referred to was lack of public 
intelligence. regarding rates. The railway managers, as soon 
as the propaganda for government rate-making got well under 
way, ought to have begun and kept up a counter-campaign as 
wide as the nation to educate their employees and the public 
regarding rate matters. They did not do it. In the work of 
correcting the abuses in the traffic department on the one hand, 
and of educating public sentiment regarding traffic matters on 
the other, they ought to have worked harmoniously together, 
each road subordinating its petty, selfish interests for the bene- 
fit of all. Everyone knows that they made numerous “gentle- 
men’s agreements,” and then went forth and speedily and cheer- 
fully violated them. Most of the managers wanted to keep these 
agreements, but there were so many who would not be bound 
by them that rate-cutting and its attendant discriminations could 
not be stopped except by law. No doubt we should have had 
some form of regulation of- rates, even if the railway managers 
had worked together consistently and harmoniously to eliminate 
abuses from the traffic department, but it would have been 
neither so drastic in form nor so harmful in its results. 

Taught by the experience of the past, it would seem that the 
railway managers ought today to be working harmoniously 
and energetically together, first, to make railway operating con- 
ditions more defensible, and, second, to educate public senti- 
ment regarding the things that ought to be done and the things 
that ought not to be done, and the reasons why. Are they do- 
ing these things as well as they could? Nobody would answer in 
the affirmative. When, in the past, the American Railway Asso- 
ciation has been criticized for having done nothing to stop re- 
bating, it has been answered that it was purely an operating . 
organization and had no authority over traffic. The natural 
answer to this was that since it was purely an operating organ- 
ization either its scope should be broadened: so that it could 
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deal with traffic matters, or some other organization of executive 
officers should be formed which could and would do so. When 
it is now suggested that at least as to the various proposals for 
legislation to regulate operation it is peculiarly the American 
Railway Association’s function to do something because. it is 
peculiarly an operating organization, various arguments having 
more or less plausibility are offered to show that it cannot do 
so. The consequence is that many such matters have to be 
handled by committees, representing the railways, it is true, 
but which do not represent the American Railway Association, 
and the action of which it can disavow. Now, it may be, as 
some contend, that the American Railway Association should go 
on as it has in the past, studying and investigating different 
operating questions in committee, adopting certain rules of 
recommended practice, and doing nothing in particular to get 
the different roads to conform to them; but it does seem to us 
that the argument in favor of its being made a strong, aggressive 
organization, which will at once exert a powerful influence to 
get the different roads to use:the best appliances and the best 
operating methods, and at the same time to prevent legislation 
and orders of commissions imposing unreasonable burdens and 
restrictions on them, is overwhelming. Take, for example, what 
the association did to secure the adoption of uniform demurrage 
rules. First, its car efficiency committee drafted a code of rules 
which was reasonably satisfactory to the railways throughout 
the United States. Then, working harmoniously with repre- 
sentatives of the state commissions and of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as well as with the railways in different 
sections of the country, the car efficiency committee got the 
rules adopted as standard practice, not only by the American 
Railway Association but by the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners and the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
result is that today the uniform code of demurrage rules is in 
effect practically throughout the entire country. 

- Take, again, what was done by the general committee on 
safety appliances in handling the questions arising from the 
passage last year of the new safety appliance law. This com- 
mittee did not represent the American Railway Association, but 
merely the railways which consented to become its constituents; 
but the work it did seems to be an excellent model for other 
committees which may or ought to be given the duty of handling 
questions of public regulation. It conferred with representa- 
tives of the railway brotherhoods, with the safety appliance in- 
spectors of the Interstate Commerce Commission and with the 
commission itself, and as a result of its efforts standards were 
agreed on for new cars which are reasonably satisfactory to all 
directly concerned. The committee has yet to handle on behalf 
of the railways the question of standards cf appliances ior old 
freight cars, and there is little doubt that if it does this as well 
as it has done its other work the results will be satisfactory and 
valuable. 


Surely what was done as to these matters was sane and wise, 
and if it was why does it not afford a good example of what 
the association might do and ought to do in regard to a great 
many other matters? No doubt the uniform code of demurrage 
rules was better adapted to the needs of the railways and the 
shippers in some parts of the country than it was in other parts. 
Its general adoption could only be obtained by subordinating the 
comparatively unimportant interests of the few to the relatively 
very important interests of all. There are very few railway 
managers who would not say that the means used were com- 
mendable and that the results are good. 

There are numerous other matters, particularly operating 
details, regarding which the railways by similarly sensible 
and harmonious action might get similarly satisfactory results. 
For example: The public has a right to demand and does de- 
mand that railway operation in this country be made more safe. 
This demand, which is expressed in the pending measures 
already referred to, is going rapidly and steadily to grow 
stronger. If the railways do not progress faster in the future 
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in making it safe and at the same time take better measures to 
show the public why they are unable to make it safer and faster, 
there will in all probability be a big crop of laws, federal and 
state, requiring larger train crews, three men on an engine, 
furthér limitation of the hours of labor, installation of block 
signals, installation of automatic stops, etc. All railway oper- 
ating executives know that on many railways a good many acci- 


_ dents are due to the fact that an excessive density of traffic is 


being handled without the protection of block signals and that 
on such railways block signals of some kind ought to be installed. 
They were also practically agreed as to the safety appliances 
that- ought to be used on railway equipment, and the Master 
Car Builders’ Association adopted standards which were based 
on the experience and the best judgment of its members. If 
the American Railway Association had taken action resulting in 
the use of these uniform standards on all railways, it seems 
highly probable that the safety appliance legislation of last year 
would not have been passed. But because some of the railways 
did not individually see fit to do their duty in this matter and 
the railways as a whole did not put on enough pressure to get 
them to do it, Congress decided, and with some justice, that 
there ought to be legislation on the subject. It is well known 
that not only are many lines of pretty dense traffic not protected 
by block signals, but that there is a great lack of uniformity in 
the rules under which those having block signals are operated. 
There are cases where three different railways operating under 
trackage rights over the same tracks are all running their trains 
under different rules as to signaling. The dangers connected 
with such lack of uniformity are well known. 

Which are the railways going to do—correct the situation 
themselves, or wait until Congress compels them to do it? If 
Congress passes legislation on this subject it is almost certain, 
in view of past experience, to contain unreasonable provisions 
which will impose unnecessary expense on the railways and do 
the public no good. 


Railway managers know ‘that the great majority of accidents 
are due to carelessness or recklessness on the part of employees, 
resulting in disregard or violation of the rules of the companies. 
They can point to the fact that the American Railway Associa- 
tion has developed and adopted a code of train rules which 
would prevent most accidents if only the rules were properly 
enforced and obeyed. But can they satisfy the public—or them- 
selves—that they are all exhausting their resources in efforts 
to stop these infractions of the rules? Can they satisfy them- 
selves that they are doing all they can to secure the co-operation 
of employees and the public in stopping them? 

The different railways of the country operate under widely 
different conditions. Their financial resources differ greatly. 
These disparities make the question of what matters properly 
may be and best can be handled by associated, and what by 
individual, action a hard one to decide. Naturally, too, the 
officers of many railways, regardless of these differences of 
physical and financial conditions, wish to manage the affairs of 
their own roads in their own way. And it would he easy to 
carry standardization of apparatus ard of practice to an ex- 
treme, for progress always begins with some man or group of 
men insisting that this or that thing should be done differently 
from what it has been done in the past by the great majority, 
and proving their faith by works. But the question whether 
particular things shall be done by individual or associated ac- 
tion should always be decided in the light of a full recognition 
of the fact that government regulation is here; that it has come 
to stay; that it is more apt to increase than to diminish; and 
that for that reason a policy may be wrong which, but for it, 
would be right. 

On the occasion of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Benjamin Franklin remarked to his fellow signers, 
“We must all hang together, or assuredly we shall all 
hang separately.” Largely because the railways of the United 
States have not hung together at times when they should have, 
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the public has 
rately. ; 

There is an old story about an aged father who, when about to 
die, called his numerous able-bodied sons about him and chal- 
lenged either of them to break a bundle of sticks which he 
handed them. Each tried it and failed. The old gentleman 
then untied the bundle and, sick and feeble though he was, eas- 
ily broke each of the sticks over his knee. The moral of this, 
as it applies to the railway business, as it is now conducted in 
this country, surely requires no pointing. 


for some years.past been hanging them sapa- 


AUTOMATIC STOPS. 

HE Block Signal Board, whose annual report, slightly 
abridged, appears in this and last week’s issues, says that 
during the past year there has been some progress in automatic 
stops. A committee of the Railway Signal Association said the 
same thing at Richmond last October. Some progress has been 
made in Germany, as was shown in a paper which was noticed in 

our issue of January 13, page 89. 

The Germans, like the English, are satisfied with a cab signal, 
and do not trouble themselves about automatic stops; but that is 
not an important difference at the present stage of the develop- 
ment of the art, as the principal thing to be done is to find the 
best means of producing, by roadside power, a small movement 
on a moving vehicle. This much settled, the question, of what 
use shall be made of that movement is not likely to present 
serious mechanical difficulties. 

The progress here noticed is mostly invisible to the physical 
eye. Railway men and signal makers have done some thinking, 
but they still leave the main questions untouched and do not 
build anything. The Washington Water Power Company, how- 
ever, has made actual progress, putting automatic stops in use 
on its interurban electric line; and the Erie seems to have adopt- 
ed the Harrington stop for a short section of one of its lines; 
that is to say, the Harrington installation seems now to be 
treated as permanent instead of experimental. 

What does this progress, real or imaginary, amount to? The 
railways, as represented in the Railway Signal Association, con- 
tinue to demand perfection. They know, of course, that the 
conditions under which they labor are such that they will never 
get it. The demand for perfection is not wholly unreasonable, 
for a pretty close approach to perfect safety is possible without 
either automatic stops or cab signals, and it would seem waste- 
ful to adopt any radical change which did not produce a marked 
improvement. The activity of the Block Signal Board is due to 
the fact that the inventors keep on bringing out new schemes; 
but the immediate desideratum is the development of the details 
of the schemes already known. This maladjustment is inevi- 
table, for the men with schemes have unlimited time on their 
hands, but no railway, while the railways, which have the facili- 
ties for development, seem, for the most part, contented to wait. 
This apparent hesitation is not strange, for the adoption of auto- 
matic stops on a large road would bring in new responsibilities. 
The stop would save lives and property only rarely, yet would 
have to be kept at the highest efficiency constantly. The Inter- 
horo Rapid Transit Company runs trains past automatic stop 
apparatus thousands of times daily, but the total number of 
times that the safety of trains has depended on it during the 
six years that the lines have been in operation is exceedingly 
small. On the ordinary steam railway, doing a miscellaneous 
husiness, the problem what danger spots should have automatic 

ps and what should not could never be settled except arbi- 
trarily, and that would be a perpetual open question. 

As has been the case with many other questions in railway 
ianagement, this one seems likely to depend’ for its settlement 

argely on the element of time. When theories are obscure, 
elusive or confusing, everybody waits to learn from experience 

the experience of some one else. But in this question, unlike 
nany others, there is not much experience to draw from. Even 
‘ie simpler improvement, the block system, has made progress 
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rather haltingly, and often apparently because of expected 
economy rather than as a safety measure, pure and simple. 
Automatic stops might be used on 500 miles of road for five 
years without proving the superiority of the system over a 
simple block system reinforced by the same amount of money 
and thought that is spent on the automatic stops. In this paucity 
of experience-lessons progress is likely to be made by “fits and 
starts.” The Washington \Water Power Company had an easy 
problem, compared with that of the large roads, and so it was 
practicable there to take action. The manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines, in encouraging Gray-Thurber, is putting himself in 
position to be ready, in ‘case automatic stops shall suddenly be 
called for by the public imperatively, while yet he is spending 
little money, and is not committing himself. And some sudden 
demand, real or imaginary, intelligent or unintelligent, is the 
thing most to be expected. Our worst two recent collisions 
(Nevada, Ohio, December 24, and Batavia, N. Y., January 13) 
occurred on lines where the public expects the very best service 
and conditions. At Batavia the engineman at fault is said to 
have had a perfect record for many years. if the best railways 
have collisions of trains which are controlled by the best men, 
the public, when convinced of this, will demand a change, with 
or without reason. That is to say, the reasons for continuing to 
do without automatic stops may have any amount of logic sup- 
porting them, but exasperation at the absence of any rational 
explanation of the disastrous results of present conditions will 
outweigh logic. 

The public, however, is not without some logic on its side. 
The Block Signal Board says that the block system is not man- 
aged with maximum efficiency. The practice of the railways 
comes pretty near confirming this statement, by its universal de- 
pendence on the flagman. The sounding of the locomotive 
whistle to send out or call in the rear flagman is heard by pas- 
sengers everywhere, on the best*roads, day and night. This 
whistling would be an annoyance under any circumstances, but 
it is doubly so when it is considered that it is a constant ad- 
vertisement of the fact that the block system is not depended on 
completely. 

As long as the block system, as usually managed, is thus ad- 
mittedly in need of improvement, it is not strange that legisla- 
tors and people generally look with favor on the propositions 
of the inventors. They offer to reinforce the block system by 
mechanical or electrical devices which are at least theoretically 
effective, whereas the flagging system is not only a bit of un- 
scientific patch work, but is so glaringly defective that its defects 
are seen and understood by every person who travels. 

On the whole, therefore, it is quite possible that those ob- 
servers who think that some progress has been made in 1910 
have correct vision. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mechanical Viorld Pocket Diary and Year-Book for 1911. <A Collection 
of Engineering Notes, Rules, Tables and Data. Cloth, 3% in. x 6 in., 
300 pages of text and blank pages for diary and memoranda. Emmott 
& Company, 20 Bedford street, London. 


This pocket book has been issued annually for 24 years, and 
with each succeeding year it has been steadily improved in quality 
and amount of data. This year 32 pages have been added, and by 
revision and condensation space has been afforded for the intro- 
duction of a large amount of new matter. Included in it are 
lengthy sections relating to cutting tools for standard machine 
tools and special sections dealing with milling cutters and twist 
drills. Another new section deals with high speed steel and 
useful data on annealing, hardening and tempering it. The gas 
engine claims more attention, and the portion relating to boilers 
and steam fittings has been brought up-to-date. The number of 
illustrations has also been increased about 50 per cent., and 
although the book deals rather with British practice than with 
American, it will be found convenient for ready reference in 
many particulars. 
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Letters to the Lditor. 


DEAN RAYMOND ON RAILWAY RATES AND PROFITS. 


Iowa City, Iowa, January 10, 1911. 
To THE Epiror oF THE RAtLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

The claims made by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association in 
its brief submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
they appear in the public press provoke me to ask some questions 
and to make some suggestions. 

Has it ever been clearly determined that an individual or a 
corporation doing business under a public franchise, and, if you 
please, performing one of the functions of the state, is entitled 
to earn no profits on the business that it does? 

If this theory should ever become the accepted theory on which 
the regulations of rates is to be based, will there be any further 
performance of the functions of the state by individual persons or 
corporations ? 

What inducement would there be for any individual or collec- 
tion of individuals to undertake the risk of a commercial 
enterprise, or, even if no risk is involved, to undertake the effort 
of a commercial enterprise, if thereby nothing is to be gained but 
savings bank interest on capital actually invested? 

Physical valuation has generally been assumed to mean cost of 
reproduction of plant at the time of the valuation, less the esti- 
mated depreciation at that time; and various methods have been 
suggested for determining the cost of reproduction of the several 
items of the plant. I think that no method adopted has ignored 
the value of the real property at the time of the valuation, but 
that all have included the appreciation or depreciation of this 
real property that has occurred between the time of purchase by 
the corporation concerned and the time of valuation. Is this 
‘ method which includes appreciation of real property an entirely 
wrong one, and is it a just theory that an individual or a corpora- 
tion performing the functions of the state and purchasing 
property for such performance is not entitled to the same 
unearned increment that another individual or corporation that 
is not engaged in performing a function of the state is en- 
titled to? 

Just what is that part of the assets of a carrier given to it by 
the public? Two items occur to me: (1) The use of the public 
streets for a right of way; and (2) franchise. Whether or not 
the carrier may be entitled to capitalize the ground value of the 
public street as a right of way may be open to question. And I 
agree that it would be improper to capitalize the value of the 
franchise since the franchise has value altogether too uncertain 
to warrant an attempt to capitalize it, and further because to get 
at a basis for rate regulation such valuation is wholly 
unnecessary. 

That a carrier is not entitled to capitalize the value of its road 
as a going concern for a basis for rate making must be patent to 
anyone because this value depends upon rates now in force, which 
rates may be in question. 

How does it occur that the source of the money invested in 
the property has anything to do with the value of the property? 
The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association seems to hold that 2 
carrier is not entitled to earn as much on money put back into 
its property from earnings as it is entitled to earn on other 
capital. Without knowing the reason for this distinction, I 
presume that it lies in the fact that money so earned may have 
been earned by charging unreasonable rates, but would not this 
fact have to be proved? Possibly another argument is that this 
money is the public’s money which, it may be assumed, is given 
to the company through payments for service for the purpose of 
making the property more serviceable. But this argument does 
not appeal to me as one having great force, because this 
money has been earned by conduct of the business of manu- 
facturing transportation, which is a separate and distinct propo- 
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sition from ownership of a highway. Some years ago in 
the columns of the Railroad Gazette I called attention to the 
fact that reasonableness of rates as a whole must not be judged 
by capital invested but by the magnitude of the business done 
and that the reasonableness of individual rates must be deter- 
mined by what the traffic will bear. In a recent discussion. of 
a paper on valuation presented to the American Society of Civil 
Engineers I took the ground that a valuation for rate making 
could not be a valuation of the physical property nor a valuation 
of the property as a going concern, and that, indeed, no valuation 
properly measured reasonableness of rates; but that the reason- 
ableness of rates as a whole, if the government wishes to 
regulate this item, should be determined as follows: 


Rates as a whole should be such as to return a reasonable 
investment interest rate on the physical valuation plus a rea- 
sonable business profit rate on the business done. This second 
item may be determined by adding a proper percentage of oper- 
ating expenses, which must include not only the ordinary cost of 
services but the necessary sinking funds or their equivalent in 
maintenance expense to maintain the property in a condition for 
efficient service, including betterments which may be paid for 
out of earnings. 

It seems to me that only a part of a railway enterprise is the 
function of the state,—namely, the provision of a highway, which 
by the peculiarities of the case cannot be operated as a toll road 
(even though it is in part so operated), but must be operated by 
a single concern. The property might be rented to an operating 
corporation by the owning corporation, as is in fact sometimes 
done, at some maximum rate prescribed by law, just as toll rates 
are prescribed, except that, if convenient, the rate would be a 
guaranteed interest rate rather than specific charges for a variety 
of traffic units. If this were done, would there be anyone who 
should say that the operating company manufacturing transporta- 
tion for sale is not as much entitled to a business man’s profit 
as in any member of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association who 
makes some other commodity than transportation? 


It might be claimed, indeed, that such an operating company 
should not be limited at all in its earnings, being permitted to 
charge whatever transportation rates it might see fit or be able 
to exact; but there is certainly a general feeling growing, if it 
has not already matured, that even such a company doing an 
interstate business possesses a partial monopoly and is serving 
the people in such a way as to make it amenable to public 
regulation not only in the matter of safety, adequacy, and 
efficiency of service, but also in the matter of its charges. 

I am quite firmly convinced that if rates are based on what the 
traffic will bear, when that expression is properly defined and 
is understood to mean what the economists call the monopoly 
price, not more than a reasonable business man’s profit will 
result, and that indeed rates so fixed are what may be called 
economic rates. But, if the people as a whole after due con- 
sideration determine that this is not so and that a business man’s 
profit should be limited to, say, 15 per cent. when the business 
conducted is of such a semi-public nature as that of common 
carriers, then if, after rates have been fixed at what the traffic 
will bear, there should result a greater return than the allowed 
business man’s profit a horizontal reduction in all rates would 
seem to be a proper course. But on the other hand, if in the 
attempt to fix rates at what the traffic will bear, rates as a whole 
have given less than the allowed business man’s profit, then it 
would seem proper that a horizontal increase in rates should be 
made. 

The essential points that I wish to make are: 

1. That taken as a whole, the property and the business to- 
gether, no court and no individual can ever determine what 
reasonable rates are by attempting to say that they shall be any 
particular percentage of any particular valuation of the property. 

2. That two things, the investment in physical property and 
the conduct of the business, must be kept distinct and separate. 

3. That a reasonable minimum return must include an invest- 
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ment interest on the physical value of the property, including 
unearned increments and a fair business profit on the business 
done. 

4. That if individual rates are finally correctly fixed at the 
monopoly price, no more than a proper business man’s profit will 
result even if that profit be very large. 

5. That, if, however, in return for the privilege of doing this 
semi-public business, government assumes to say that the profit 
rate shall be limited, then it must be limited as indicated in point 
No. 3. 

Since formulating the foregoing, I have read the first install- 
ment of Mr. Acworth’s studies in your issue of January 6, and 
am thereby encouraged to believe that the statements of this 


letter are not far from correct. ike ine at dawenneial. 


STUDIES IN RAILWAY ECONOMICS. 


BY W. M. ACWORTH. 
IV. 


In the previous article I endeavored to show that reductions 
of rates that will pay the railway undertaking sooner or later 
are at least as likely to be made under private management as 
under state ownership. Whether reductions that will never pay 
directly ought to be made at all is a question so difficult that 
I am unable to formulate any catagorical answer, even in my 
own mind. I think I can conceive circumstances in which they 
ought to be made, but I am clear they are not circumstances 
which will normally arise, and I am quite clear that in a demo- 
cratic state at all events the reductions that are most likely to 
be made under state ownersh‘p are not of a class that ought to 
be made at all. When the state owns the railways, the state is 
absolutely compelled half year by half year, or quarter by quar- 
ter to pay the interest to the uttermost farthing on the railway 
debt, whether the railway undertaking has earned that interest 
or not. In other words, if reductions deplete the net revenue 
below the minimum point, the balance has to be found out of the 
general taxation of the country. Now the inhabitants of a 
country obtain the benefit of railway service in quite unequal 
degree. To the trader and the wholesale manufacturer rail- 
way rates are of first class importance. They hardly affect at 
all the poorer class of the population; they affect very little the 
farmers and manufacturers who sell their products in local 
markets; so that a railway deficit taxes the whole population 
for the benefit of one class. 

But there is more than this. Reduction of rates are seldom 
of general application. They are granted for the benefit of a 
particular trade or a particular locality, and, therefore, the case 
is often not merely the taxation of the many for the benefit of 
the few, but actually the taxation of the whole country for the 
benefit of one locality; or the taxation of one set of traders 
for the benefit of others, possibly less vocal, but by no means 
certainly necessitous or less meritorious. On the whole, my 
conclusion is that, though theoretically a reduction of rates at 
the expense of general taxation might under certain circum- 
stances be justifiable, the power to reduce is so much more 
likely to be abused than to be used rightly that: it would be in 
the interest of the country, at least in a democratic state, that 
there should be what the Americans call constitutional limi- 
tations, preventing any reduction of rates, which even tem- 
porarily reduced the net revenue of the state railway under- 
taking, below the sum necessary to meet the full interest on 
the railway debt. 

'f the contentions urged above have any force, we are shut 
down to the conclusion that, so far at least as the operation of 
existing railways is concerned, no advantage can be gained 
from nationalization. I am somewhat surprised to find that Sir 
George Gibb in the very, interesting railway paper read by him 
not long since before the Royal Economic Society declares that, 
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while there is a good deal to be said ior the state taking over 
existing railways, there is no justification ior the state building 
railways at the outset. For myself, I should have come to the 
precisely opposite conclusion. That Belgium was justified in 
adopting a policy of state construction when the only capital 
otherwise available was foreign capital objectionable on political 
grounds, I quite believe. That Australia had to have a railway 
somehow, and that state railways were better than the alleged 
alternative, no railway at all, I quite understand. I can appre- 
ciate that the disadvantages were considerable; that the rail- 
ways would probably have been built cheaper; that they would 
have been laid out with a more single eye to the economic de- 
velopment of the country, had they been built by private capital- 
ists at their own expense and risk, seems to be highly probable; 


_ but I cannot see that the game would have been worth the 


candle. But to say that when a country is equipped with all the 
railways that it practically needs, when the money has been 
found with no risk to the state, it is desirable to transfer them 
from private to state ownership, when the disadvantages of the 
transfer are certain and the gains—to put it mildly—proble- 
matical, this passes my comprehension. 

It must of course be admitted that, if the aims of private man- 
agement and the aims of public management are essentially 
divergent, if private ownership implies a policy inconsistent 
with the best development of all the resources of the state, pri- 
vate ownership must go. But does private ownership imply 
any such policy? Is there any real difference between the policy 
that we may expect to be pursued by a normaliy enlightened 
railway company and the policy that ought to be pursued by the 
state? I have given above reasons for thinking that state opera- 
tion is not likely to be more economical, and that in the matter 
of rate reduction the private undertaking is at least as likely 
as the state to make all the reductions in rates that ought to 
be made, while the state is much more likely to make 
reductions that ought not to be made. But the state, we 
are assured, can tap new sources of revenue. We used to 
hear much from chambers of commerce and similar bodies 
about the avoidance of “waste of competition.” Of late 
years the private companies of America have done a good 
deal independently of the state to reduce this waste. More 
recently the private companies of Great Britain have followed 
their example. If I am not mistaken, the complaints as to the 
waste of competition, both in the United States and in England, 
are already becoming less vocal as traders, and others are 
gradually discovering that elimination of waste means in practice 
the withdrawal of advantages which possibly they ought never 
to have had, but which from long enjoyment they have come to 
regard as naturally and rightly belonging to them. Recent history 
has shown how exceedingly difficult it is even for private com- 
panies to take back that which, whether rightly or wrongly, they 
have once conceded. For the state—once more let me mention 
that I am speaking of a democratic state only—to take back 


“a concession would be, I believe, as a matter of practical poli- 


tics, out of the question; and, if justice was found to demand 
an equality of conditions, the only possibility for the state would 
be not to level down, but to level up, and the final result would 
be simply disastrous. 

We are told further that substantial economies are to be af- 
fected by unification of management. In a railway journal this 
hardly needs discussion. Practical railway men know how very 
unimportant compared to the total expenditure, are the heads of 
expenditure under which alone economies are even theoretically 
possible. Students of railway history know how far the antici- 
pated results of state purchase have corresponded with the act- 
ual subsequent facts. The public men of Switzerland have by 
now been sadly disillusioned; and even the French deputies 
seem already aghast at the result of the recent purchase of the 
Western railway, which was carried through by a purely politi- 
cal vote in spite of the protests, not only of all the chambers 
of commerce in the districts primarily affected, but actually of 
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the great majority of the parliamentary representatives of those 
districts.* 

One advantage, however, must be conceded to the state as 
compared with private companies. The English railway com- 
panies know to their cost that for the last 16 years it has been 
almost impossible for them to raise rates. The American com- 
panies are having the same lesson taught them even more dras- 
tically at the present moment. Governments have proved again 
and again their ability to raise rates and let the will avouch the 
deed. Half the state railway systems of Europe have made im- 
portant increases in rates within the last few years: Russia, 
Austria, Hungary, Denmark, even Switzerland quite recently, 
while Prussia, in spite of the fact that its railways are already 
called upon to pay a very large portion of the general expenses 
of the government, has in the last year or two put a very heavy 
tax on railway passenger tickets. I am far from saying that 
these increases are not justified. I am persuaded personally that 
a great many short-distance rates in England and a great many 
long-distance rates in America, a great many car-load rates in 
America and a great many smal] consignment rates in England, 
are too low. I only desire to point out here that, when laymen 
write glowing treatises on the advantages of nationalization, 
they do not usually put the greater facility with which the state 
can increase rates in the forefront. 

'So far, we have been dealing with the relative advantages of 
state and private ownership and, as will be seen, the decision in 
my judgment must be that private ownership should in the inter- 
est be maintained. But private ownership can only continue to 
exist, if private management not only conforms to the interest 
of the community as a whole, but can succeed in impressing on 
the community the belief that it does so conform. We shall, 
therefore, have to consider how best the private undertaking 
can be kept in touch with public opinion, and how in the last 
resort public opinion can dominate private management and 

_cure its abberrations. 
(To be continued.) 


DEMURRAGE COLLECTIONS IN CALIFORNIA AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 


E. E. Mote, manager of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau, 
San Francisco, has issued his seventeenth monthly report on the 
working of the law of California, under which $6 a day is col- 
lected on cars detained by consignees; and in connection with the 
figures for his own state he makes some interesting comments 
on the working of the code of demurrage rules which was re- 


cently endorsed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
following is the substance of the introductory portion of Mr. 
Mote’s report: 

November, 1910, was the seventeenth full calendar month of 
the operation of a $6 demurrage rate on state traffic in California 
and a $1 rate on interstate traffic in the same state and on all 
trafhe in other territory. Of cars subject to the $6 rate reported 
in November by California agencies, 1.04 per cent. were held 
in excess of the free time, against 6.29 per cent. subject to the 
$1 rate in the same state, and 5.88 per cent. in other territory. 
The average delay to $6 cars after the expiration of the free 
time was 1.88 days per car; to $1 cars in California 3.02 days 
per car, and in territory outside of California, 4.76 days per car. 
The results obtained in November are merely a repetition of 
those for the preceding sixteen months in showing that in propor- 
tion to the number of cars subject to each rate there were from 
five to six times as many $1 cars held in excess of the free time 
as of $ cars. 

Many inquiries having been made as to results from the ap- 





*If there ever was a case in which we were entitled to look for economy 
out of concentration of administration, it was when the eight London Water 
Companies were bought up by a public authority. Yet the representative 
of the Metropolitan Board confessed to a Parliamentary Committee in the 
Session of 1907 that the actual administration expenses were more under 
the one Board than they had been under the eight Companies. 
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plication of the National Demurrage Code which has now been 
generally adopted in territory outside that of this bureau, we 
submit below a statement made from the monthly reports of 
fourteen other bureaus, all of which we believe put into. opera- 
tion the National Code on or before September 1, 1910, com- 
paring the uncollected demurrage outstanding at the close of 
that month with the same month of 1909 (before their adoption 
of the National Code). There is probably no other single fea- 
ture of demurrage regulations that so clearly reflects their 
efficiency as the proportion of demurrage charges that is actually 
collected. 

In the bureaus named, the increases in uncollected, ranging 
from 11 to 268 per cent., an average of 81 per cent. in Septem- 
ber, 1910, over the corresponding month of the previous year, 
are little short of startling, considering that the increases in the 
total amounts charged and collected were but 24 and 29 per 
cent., respectively. 

Before the preparation of this statement it was assumed that 
because of the “average plan” of the National Code (which 
provides that no charge shall be taken into account until the end 
of the calendar month, and then only when the “debits” exceed 
the “credits”) the uncollected charges would be greatly reduced; 
but since it appears that the uncollected has increased in spite of 
the “average plan,” it follows clearly that some other causes 
are responsible for this state of things. 

Our own theory is that these increases in uncollected are 
largely due to the “weather interference” and “bunching” clauses 
of Rule 8, of the National Code. Section 1 makes it possible 
to defer or avoid payment by the mere claim of the consignee 
that because of the weather he was unable to employ men or 
teams to load or unload, or: that in process of removal to or 
from the cars the freight would be seriously injured. In the 
language of E. E. Clark, Interstate Commerce Commissioner, 
“Who is to say that the inclemency of the weather was or was 
not such as to entitle the consignee to exemption?” “How can 
any person decide that question and keep free from charges of 
discrimination ?” 

If the consignee secures possession of his freight and then re- 
fuses to pay demurrage on the plea, however unreasonable, of 
weather interference, what is the carrier going to do about it? 

Section 2, of Rule 8, also makes it possible to defer or avoid 
the payment of demurrage upon the mere claim of “bunching” 
by the consignee, and it being utterly impossible to- determine 
the question in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred within 
the free time, the consignee having possession of the freight, has 
as with the weather rule “nine points of the law in his favor,” 
and may and, as we are reliably informed, generally does tell 
the carrier to “whistle for the money.” 

If these unsatisfactory results are possible under the super- 
vision of demurrage managers with experienced and well-trained 
forces, it is safe to say that the conditions must be much worse 
in such sections of the country as have abolished demurrage 
bureaus leaving the supervision of the work with the individual 
road; although as to this we have no means of securing accurate 
information. 


UNCOLLECTED DEMURRAGE AT CLOSE OF SEPTEMBER. 


r——— Uncollected ——_, 7-——— Increase 
1909. 1910. Amount. Per Cent. 
$4,145 $1,963 90 
20,966 10,939 
174,337 78,639 
69,136 40,063 
9,184 3,834 
25,313 
4,866 
1,192 
11,528 


Name of Bureau. 
Baltimore & Wash.. 
Central (St. Louis)... 
Chicago 
Illinois & Iowa 
Intermountain ...... 
Mo. Valley, Ks. City 
Montana 
No. East Penna 
Pac. No. West 
Pittsburg 
Va. & West Va 
Western (Omaha)... 
Western N. Y 
Wisconsin 


52.380 
31.949 


$349,000 


33,449 


"$632,517 "$283,517 


Decrease. 


Pacific $5,409 $4,175 
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PAUL MORTON. 

Paul Morton, for years prominent in railway service, from 
July 1, 1904, to July 1, 1905, secretary of the navy in the cabinet 
of President Roosevelt, and since 1905 president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, died in New York on January 19. 

Commenting on Mr. Morton’s death, ex-President Roosevelt 
said: “To him, more than any one man, we owed the informa- 
tion that enabled the government definitely to break up the 
practice of giving rebates by the railways, and this service was 
one which he alone among the railway men was willing, at small 
cost to himself, to render to the public; and for it he is entitled 
to the grateful remembrance of all men who deem it of prime 
importance to see the law justly and rightly enforced.” 

These statements of Mr. Roosevelt are characteristically 
exaggerated. They imply that 
Mr. Morton was the only rail- 
way man who was _ willing 
effectively to co-operate with 
the government in stopping re- 
bating. The Roosevelt admin- 
istration and other adminis- 
trations have réceived the 
earnest co-operation of other 
railway men in abating this 
and other railway evils. But 
it probably is true that Mr. 
Morton does deserve credit for 
having done more than any 
other railway executive to 
bring about the cessation of 
rebating. When he _ became 
vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe in 1896 he felt 
strongly that the time had 
come when the railways must 
co-operate with each other and 
with the public authorities in 
ending the pernicious practice; 
both because its suppression 
was necessary to conserve 
railway revenues and because 
its continuance was bound to 
get the railways into serious 
trouble with the public. 
Along with other railway 
officers he held many confer- 
ences with public officials both 
before and after the passage 
of the Elkins act, with a view 
to bringing about some ar- 
rangement under which rebat- 
ing might be stopped. It was 
the irony of fate that after he 
had become a cabinet officer, Judson Harmon of Ohio and Fred- 
erick N. Judson of St. Louis, attorneys appointed by the govern- 
ment to investigate alleged unlawful discrimination by the Santa 
Fe in favor of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, should 
have made a report indicating that rebates had been paid and 
holding Mr. Morton responsible. As is well known, Mr. 
Roosevelt refused to allow criminal proceedings to be instituted. 

That Mr. Morton should have labored to bring about the 
cessation of rebating and that he should have been, as the public 
believes, at the same time authorizing the giving of rebates, may 
seem to the public a remarkable inconsistency. As a matter of 
fact, it is questionable whether any infraction of law was in- 
volved in the relations between the Santa Fe and the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company. But whatever may have been the facts 
about this case, Mr. Morton himself would have been the last 
to deny that while advocating suppression of rebates he was 





Paul Morton. 
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authorizing their giving. For, like numerous other railway men, 
he was the victim of the conditions of his time. A great 
majority of railway managers wanted to stop rebating. But 
there were some who were not so anxious to do so, and compe- 
titions repeatedly forced those who did want to stop them to 
continue them. 

Mr. Morton’s rise in the business world was very rapid. He 
was but 39 years old when, on the election of E. P. Ripley as 
president of the Santa Fe in 1896, he was brought by Mr. Ripley 
to the road as third vice-president. The Atchison had only 
recently emerged from a receivership. Under Mr. Ripley’s 
administration it has been raised from a bankrupt property in 
decrepit physical condition to one of the great railways of the 
world. Mr. Morton was in the road’s service during the eight 
years of Mr. Ripley’s administration when the important work 
of putting the road on its feet 
was being done, and to _ his 
diplomacy in dealing with the 
public along its lines and the 
ability with which he guided 
its traffic department was in 
large measure due its rapid 
increase in prosperity. He 
was a railway diplomatist of 
a high order. Years before 
most railway executives  be- 
gan to take the public into 
their confidence, it was_ his 
custom when riding over the 
line to see and talk freely 
with all newspaper men that 
asked to see him. The conse- 
quence was that he was ex- 
ceedingly popular in almost 
every newspaper office along 
the lines of the Santa Fe, and 
that this helped to popularize 
the Santa Fe itself goes with- 
out saying. His relations 
with business men and_poli- 
ticians along the line were 
equally friendly. He was a 
loyal friend to all who de- 
served his friendship, which 
largely accounts for the fact 
that he had loyal friends. 

Mr. Morton was born at 
Detroit, Mich., May 22, 1857. 
He was a son of J. Sterling 
Morton, who © subsequently, 
while a citizen of Nebraska, 
was made Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States 
by President Cleveland. He 
began railway work in De- 
cember, 1872, as a clerk in the land office of the Burlington & 
Missouri River at Burlington, Iowa. He continued with this 
road and its successor, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, unfil 
February, 1890, having been made assistant general freight agent 
when he was but 21 years old. Four years later he was made 
first assistant general freight agent. He was next made general 
passenger agent. He was appointed general freight agent in 
1888, and in February, 1890, when but 33 became president of the 
Colorado Fuel & Coal Company, the Southern Iowa Railway 
and the Illinois Western Railway. He was elected third vice- 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in January, 1896, 
and from February, 1898, to July, 1904, was second vice-president, 
when he became a member of Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet. From 
July, 1905, until the time of his death he was president and 
chairman of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. 
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THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION’S EXHIBIT 
OF OPERATING STATISTICS. 

The accompanying table showing an analysis of the operating 
statistics of the New York Central & Hudson River was pre- 
pared under the directicn of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
connection with its inquiry into advances in rates. The 
of operating expenses for repairs 


sion in 


other tables show an analysis 
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and renewals and an analysis of freight service operating sta- 
tistics of the roads that were selected by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The exhibits prepared by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are, of course, as complete for all roads 
as that shown here for the New York Central & Hudson River, 
and the figures shown herewith for the other railways are sim- 
ply abstracts of the complete Interstate Commerce Commission 
figures. 


New York Central & Hudson River. 





§ G. Analysis of operating expenses for rails, ties, and bridges and culverts. 





Rails. 


Ties. Bridges and culverts 





nghts New rails laid during the year 


Year Envep June 3 


Expense of renewals of rails 


Expense of renewals 


Expense of renewals of ties on 


New ties laid during the year 








— number 
of train miles . . 
Per —— ~ gee Per train mile 
Miles of rs 
main 





track. 


Per mile main | Per train mile 





Total cost. 


Number 
of ties. 





FY) f 


ae 


1901-1910 46. 868.6 $1, 333, 752 
52, 286.4 1, 470, 983 
41, 450.8 1,196, 521 


64, 543.5 
44, 188.6 
58, 990.8 


Ten-year average, 45, 588, 551 
47, 709, 762 
43, 467, 340 


50, 546, 139 
46, 140, 040 
47,875, 401 

7 64 


ee & 


Five-year average, 1906-1910 
190. 


As reported for 


oe] 


nen 
on 
8 
PHP RON CSRS 


gee 


~ 


ren 


44, 993, 077 
44, 661, 812 
46, 487, 989 
44.708, 092 
36, 485, 731 


SB5E 
Rae 
aSSe 


PPP w~wio~e foe fe 


NOUSBSECHS ws 
SSSSee2e28 


Serr ney 
































? 


$770, 394 
772,751 


1, 623, 625 
1,741, 176 
1, 506, 073 
124,876 


619, 356 
067, 797 
, 638 


$979, 247 


1, 149, 392 
809, 103 


1, 391, 681 


$1, 199, 709 


1, 369, 937 
1, 029, 481 


JSRSI2 BB S 


. 


7 
i 
»7 

, 148 
, 360 


2, 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1, 
1, 


7, 445 
694, 223 



































§ H. Analysis of operating expenses for repairs and renewals. 


§J. 
Analysis of relation of maintenance accts. 
to expense of conducting transportation. 





§ 1. Analysis of specified g expenses for transportation. 





Locomotives, Passenger-train cars. Freight-train cars. 


Fuel for locomotives. Train service. Station service Loss and damage Train | Ratio of 


venue 
Revenu miles 





Year Envep June 30~ 


Number of 
locomotive 
miles. 


Number of 
car miles. 


Number of 
car miles. 


Total 


expense 





ae ot 
Revenue pas M.of E 
ton miles| senger 
per mile |miles per| 
of road | mile of 
re 


(all 
classes) 


to con- 
Per Total 


train miles. expense 


mile of 
road 





Cents. 


133, 672,050 | $1, 562,056 17 


144, 713, 348 
22, 630, 752 


752 
800, 025 
71 


724, 632, 347 |$4, 790,238 


780, 713, 4 6, 205, 334 
668, 551,046 | 3,375, 142 


Ten.year average, 1901-1910, , 340, 690 | $4, 484, 905 
1906-1910. , > , 122, 83 5, 328, 365 


1901-1905. 3, 641, 446 


Five-year average, 1, 709, 508 18 
1,414, 603 115 


As reported for 1910.. 818, 268, 884 
1909. . 765, 967 
62 


, 9F 
16. S31, Jad 


123, , 063 
95, 759, 250 





























42, 990, 023 $3, 613, 77: 444, 232 | 13, 164 


4,076, 215 
3, 151, 332 


486,765 
4101, 698 


2, 415, 783 


46 13, 304 
2) 059, 11L 


13,014 


45, 604, 615 
40, 375, 431 
48, 047, 594 
44, 351,412 
= 473, 243 
45, 786, 902 

363, 925 


7,312, 897 
4, 937, 680 


517, 686 
474, 153 


SS S55 


. 
42, 679, 594 
41, 940, 

41, 957, 964 
41, 404, 856 
33, 894, 537 


Or Mew oD 
sca eneeah 
RESKSSSSSS 


eneessessas 


S58 


3, 463, 213 322) 362 | 12) 586 












































§ K. Analysis of freight service operating statistics. 


L. Analysis of operating revenues. 





Average number 
of tons of revenue 


Average 
number of Freight | Average 
freight 


J miles of | Number of jand aol number of 

road freight and train loaded 

mixed train | miles per 
milex mile o 
road. 


Total 
number of 
locomo- 
tives in 
service 

June 30 


Average 
number of 
tons of reve- 
nue freight 
auled over 
each mile 
of road 


Year Exven June A 
number of 
miles 
hauled 





freight 
inc’ luding cars per 
track train mile 


a ta. 


Per train 
Iuad 


Total 
tractive 
power on 
June 30 


Freight ight service. Passenger vervi 
car ca- 
pacity per 
locomotive 
assigned 
to freight 
service 
June 30 


Number off 
locomo- 
tives as- 


Number of 
Ave fre 
tractive 
power per 
locomo- 
tive on 
June 30 


Total 
capacity of 
freight care 

in service 
June. 30. 





Total 
number of 
signed to | freight cars 

freight in service 
service | June: 
Tune 30. 





comotive 
assigned 
; pr trai 
to freight gay . 
service 
June 30 


Per ton 
mile of 
revenue 
freight 


Per ton 
of Per train 


revenue 
freight 





2; 237, 447 


2,415,783 
2,059, 111 


Ten-year average, 1901-1910 20, 033, 376 5,785 
1906-1910. 21, 118, 783 


1901-1905. . on. F 18, 947, 968 
22, 035, 655 
20, 281; 317 


5,890 
5, 673 


Five-year average, 


As reported for 1910...... 2, 548, 051 
1909..... 2,2 4 
































Mente. 
0. 627 


Cents 
117. 566 


123. 137 
111. 996 


121. 930 
124, 214 
121. 185 
124. 949 
123. 408 
122. 673 


Cents 
242. 008 


Tons 


Cents. 
@ 1,997 132. 821 


141. 802 
123. 840 


143. — 
} 


Ton: 
«2, 075, 402 2 


2, 271, 732 
> 1, 829, 990 


64, 699 


- 624 
+629 


255. 277 
228. 739 
258. 087 
250. 458 


67, 662 
61, 735 


210. 285 112. 373 












































M. Analysis of passenger service operating statistics. 





Average 
number of 
passenger-| Average 
Number of | and mixed | train cars | numberof 

passenger 
ond telael train miles | per pas- | Tevenue- 
Sunin auilbon. per mile jsenger and 
of road mixed 
train 
mile. 


rage a: 
number of Number of 


revenue- 
passengers 


Average 
number of 
miles of road] 
operated, 
including 
trackage 

rights 


Total 


Year Enpep June 30— Pamenger number of 


verage 
number of 





— ba ov 
per train. June 30. 


assenger- 
train cars 
per loco- 
motive 
assigned tc 
passenger 
service 
June 30 





1901-1910 3, 462. 88 6, 691. 66 5.76 


Ten-year average 


5. 88 
5. 63 


24, 604, 239 
21, 740, 559 


860. 60 
r¢ 510. 20 


586. 486, 765 


Five-vearaverage 1906 1910 
. 401, 698 


901 1905 
As reported dor 1910 

1909 

190s 

1907 

1906 
42! 6 
417, 108 
408, 046 
431, 748 
322, 362 


i 
































3.74 
3.61 











@ Nine-year average, years ended June 30 -1902-1910, 


ANALYSIS OF OPERATING EXPE 
Topeka & Santa FE Ry. Co. 


1906-1910. 


ATCHISON, 


—a, 


1901-1905. 1910. 
Locomotives: 
Number 46.793,687 


$5,030,451 


000,884 41,478,545 
919, 540 $4,228,008 
10.19 


of locomotive miles. 30, 
Total expense oa $2 
Per mile run (cents) 
Passenger-train cars: 
Number of car 
Total expense 
Per mile run 
Freight-train cars: 
Number of car 
Total expense 
Per mile run 


.564,695 
$933,179 
98 


miles.... 


1,360,205 
3,780,605 
-80 


47 
¢ 
$ 


ENSE 


= 
1901-1905. 


» Four-year average, years ended June 30, 1902-1905. 
INTERSTATE ( ees E COMMISSION, 
Washington, December 1, 1910° 


FOR REPAIRS AND RENEWALS 


BattimMorE & Onto R. R. Co. Pe 
-, 


A cesininceniaandsesennesateinsnaeton 


1910. 


sstON & Marne RaILroap. 





/ = a 
1906- 1910. 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 


60,372,196 28,206,778 


4,316,068 
5 $1,389,932 


,927,282 
9.22 


6 
¢ 


65,107,790 
$641,763 


82,503,178 
$811,769 


54,867,127 
$825,179 
1.50 


176,697,521 211,671,760 
$1,039,337 $1,229,953 
59 -58 
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CENTRAL RaiLroap Co. or NEw JERSEY. Cuicaco & Atton RarLroap Co. Cricaco & NorTHWESTERN Ry. Co. 

a eee A ee ee fe Cee = ; ~\ 

; 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910 1901-1905. "1906- 1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 
Locomotives: 

Number of locomotive miles. 11,268,772 12,547,872 12,671,240 7,803,447 8,538,416 9,163,109 45,733,019 51,036,868  55,523,34 
Total expense ............. $745,186 $1,017,167 $1,082,554 $490,083 $662,228 $766,698 $1,984,713 $2,886,200 $3,496, 200 
Per mile run (cents)....... 6.61 8.11 8.54 6.28 7.76 8.37 4.34 5.65 6.30 

Passenger-train cars: 

Number of car miles....... 15,161,821 17,442,291 17,507,129 14,334,428 17 316.634 19,007,366 69,747,714 88,188,276 97,683,216 
TOEAl CEDERSC: oi. 6i06c scene $200,293 $223,300 $208,845 $153,728 $138,263 $144,512 $553,516 $637,377 $816,144 
Per mile run (cents)....... 1:32 1.28 1.19 1.07 .80 77 79 sha 84 

Freight-train cars: 

Number of car miles....... 110,945,351 130,313,335 131,143,989 82,528,173 100,115,874 104,930,166 386,017,416 486,797,506 528,531,270 
Total EXPENSE 66.6 cccccs ess $774.975 $1,216,259 $1,409,552 $346,120 $404,725 $316,676 $1,916,232 $3,306,161 $2,706,848 
Per mile run (cents)....... .70 93 1.07 42 -40 .30 -50 .68 “§l 

Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy R. R. Cuicaco, MirwauKkee & Sr. Pau Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic 
Co. Ry: Co; Ry, Co. 
aie z ae 7 = 7 — 
1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910, 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 
Locomotives: 

Number of locomotive miles. 42,925,764 46,556,136 51,710,638 38,601,255 44,233,294 47,349,806 26,836,060 38,172,307 42,393,600 
Total expense ............. $2,912,116 $4,215,403 $3,954,307 $1,337,638 $2,376,735 $2,831,230 $1,667,337 $3,135,125 $3,506,057 
Per mile run (cents)....... 6.79 9.07 7.65 3.46 5.37 5.98 6.21 8.21 8.27 

Passenger-train cars: 

Number of car miles....... 72,681,270 93,720,282 109,789,231 52,406,996 70,786,929 77,547,500 49,455,824 80,947,112 90,947,010 
POtal CXDENEE 20560 cs ccccss $697,373 $866,996 $833,633 $562,010 $652,088 $630,500 $420,328 $682,734 $767,472 
Per mile run (cents)....... -96 93 76 1.07 92 81 85 84 .84 

Freight-train cars: 

Number of car miles....... 453,490,037 571,438,711 637,163,521 417,200,346 483,517,544 497,100,460 261,485,974 372,670,659 418,236,167 
TOtal SXMENEE: 66 ccccesscces $3,539,658 $5,402,923 $4,925,473 $1,940,672 $3,216,054 $2,980,075 $1,290,256 $2,434,545 $2,902,382 
Per mile run (cents)....... 78 95 ae 47 .67 .60 .49 .65 .69 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 
Rm. Ky Co. ERIE Rarpone Co. LEnIGH VALLEY RaiLroap Co. 
f — = a ae a Tip ease ei, | f m — i 
1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906- 1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 
Locomotives: 

Number of locomotive miles. 22,301,150 21,692,097 19,698,159 29,162,865 29,333,982 29,807,613 19,318,212 21,435,686 21,906,365 
EGEAT (ORGORBE 65 6:5 60:66 cis os $946,466 $1,191,598 $1,330,922 $2,726,541 $3,640,888 $3,148,687 $2,004,018 $2,314,724 $1,967,135 
Per mile run (cents)....... y. 5.49 6.76 9.35 12.41 10.56 10.37 10.80 8.98 

Passenger-train cars: : 

Number of car miles....... 30,900,362 36,055,452 36,882,902 39,124,734 47,962,682 52,290,223 20,275,826 23,300,687 24.345,811 
Total CRIED 55 si 604s a acres $364,811 $496,786 $547,482 $554,275 $564,920 $668,407 $339,888 $31 3,804 $263, vos 
Per mile run (cents)....... 1.18 1.38 1.48 1.42 1.18 1,28 1.68 1.35 1.08 

Freight-train cars: 

Number of car miles....... 191,776,172 236,438,966 “ 156,416 373,528,604 378,160,217 380,952,625 283,540,906 309,829,215 308,461,307 
DOtAl EGXPENEGE 66 60%0.0:0:6:8.6658 $1,107,352 $1,462,206 3489,294 $1,859,714 $2,892,362 $2,892,640 $1,965,988 $2,342,399 $2,442,539 
Per mile run (cents)....... 58 -62 -60 .50 77 76 .69 .76 .49 

Minneapotis & St. Louis Raitroap New York, New Haven & Hartrorp 
Co. PENNSYLVANIA RaILroap Co. 
/ dads = a a 
_ 
1901-1905. 1906-1910 910. 1901-1905 1906-1910. 1910 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 
Locomotives: 

Number of locomotive miles. 2,075,057 2,794,385 3,362,691 29,422,626 30,976,816 29,637,868 77,907,700 92,958,644 94,960,634 
OUR) GREASE fie ckicie wes ce $116,428 $178,440 $231,262 $1,729,366 $2,293,954 $2,351,653 $6,013,259 $9,075,853 $9,549,701 
Per mile run (cents)....... 5.62 6.40 6.88 5.88 7.41 7.93 7.72 9.76 10.05 

Passenger-train cars: 

Number of car miles ....... 4,531,373 5,313,512 5,870,295 63,449,546 71,140,826 73,015,820 108,896,192 136,635,306 143,295,025 
DOTA] SXDCNSE 6 0c icic oss ees $35,704 $52,821 $63,588 $1,032,113 $1,068,363 $983,074 $1,824,145 $2,075,064 $1,966,142 
Per mile run (cents)....... 79 .99 1.08 1.63 1.51 L35 1.67 1.52 1.37 

Freight-train cars: 

Number of car miles....... 16,960,643 21,753,876 25,005,364 186,973,851 200,153,004 210,448,114 950,983,640 1,134,748,418 1,189,337,685 
TOM EXPENSE .ocscciscesce $121,666 are = $198,607 $1,022,819 $1,218,461 $1,382,576 $8,295,460 $10,799,823 $10,562,966 
Per mile run (cents)....... Be .80 Bo 61 -66 -87 95 .89 

PHILADELPHIA & READING Ge. ToLepo, St. Louris & WEstTERN R. R. WasasH RatLroap Co. 
A—__—_ %, f= —_ wee | f A iy, 
1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 
Locomotives: 

Number of locomotive miles. 26,378,016 26,904,425 26,196,000 3,448,719 3,207,624 2,815,241 20,466,047 20,976,828 20,987,147 
WOtRE GEDORSE oc.cciccysewss $1,760,351 $2,695,979 $2,823,160 $175,463 $220,832 $238,443 $1,279,575 1,601,537 1,851,900 
Per mile run (cents)....... 6. 10.02 10.78 5.09 6.88 8.47 6.25 7.63 8.82 

Passenger-train cars: 

Number of car miles....... 25, 097,753 = 27,157,664 28,350,462 3,472,258 3,332,487 3,170,631 37,882,386 37,908,700 37,455,473 
TOUGN PIMICNOD. 55.65.6556 65 e019 $353,660 $640,809 $1,049,074 $30,185 $27,023 $23,106 $450,846 339,574 331,863 
Per mile run (cents)....... 1.41 2.36 320 -87 81 BY 1.19 -90 .89 

Freight-train cars: 

NGMneE OT CAP GUCBskscicsc ce scedieees a 291,690,357 307,251,277 40,478,959 48,188,456 44,382,071 189,689,161 254,239,999 271,658,389 
MOGUL ORDERCE. sds 5005 c:0:0 9:0 $1,885,657 $3,524,144 $4,083,925 $162,966 $155,043 $262,475 $1,107,894 $1,404,972 $1,407,647 
Per mile run (cents)...<... 5 sachet eeu a 1.21 ye .40 wae sae 58 55 BY 
a Three-year average, years ended June 30, 1908-1910. 

ANALYSIS OF FREIGHT SERVICE OPERATING STATISTICS. 


Average number of miles of road operated, including trackage rights...... 
Nun ae DE Wreise BOG) MIKCO COA. TANCR aie io ae cela sie 6106 8 ard asses Seieeiee 
Freight end mined train) miles Her Wile Of TOA «oye esse occas cde ese sees 
Average number of loaded freight cars per train mile............-..2e05: 
Average number of tons of revenue freight: 

Per le err nn Te ore rere ee eT rk 
PER MM” CUR aa p-5 9 6.5:5'05.00:05 4 Fenn 600596 655 S CESS CEC OD EI NAW Rees 
Average number of tons of revenue freight hauled over each mile of road. 
Average number of miles hauled..........0sesseeesceeeeteeceeseeceseees 
Total number of locomotives in service June 30.......-eeee eee cere eneee 
Total tractive power on June 30 (tonS).........scccccccccccsccsccssnens 
Aver age tractive power per locomotive on June 30 (tons).............-4-. 
Number of locomotives assigned to freight SErvViCe PUNE! 80 ei60ssisc ck cen enes 
Total number of freight cars in service June 30......0.seeee sere ee eee eees 

Total capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons)......--.+++s0+- 
Average capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons).........-... . 
Freig ‘ht car capacity per loco. assigned to freight service June 30 (tons). 


miber of freight cars per locomotive assigned to freight service June 30. 


) Four-year average, years ended June 30, 1902-1905. 





AtcHison, TopeEKA & Santa FE Ry. Co. 3ALTIMORE & Ono R. R. Co. 
eee BS ae —— S25 
1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906- Wo 1910. 
5,803 7,163 7,459 3,678 4,096 4,434 
13,161,108 17,408,378 18, 947° 388 20,281,145 24,969,169 27,152,441 
2,268 2,431 2,540 5,514 6,089 6,124 
18.92 V9 eof - 20.87 19.47 18.94 19.34 
261.18 306.34 298.39 399.32 425.12 442.86 
13.00 14.97 14.30 20.51 22.45 22.90: 
594,094 749,619 757,977 2,207,898 2,591,372 2,711,666 
320.58 371.89 353.31 196.54 193.81 191.48 
12 1,545 1,596 1,579 1,897 2,055 
b 14,586 23,233 24,518 b 22,438 29,321 32,125 
b 12.1 15.0 15.4 b 14.3 15.5 E57 
765 869 866 1,055 1,348 1,475 
31,876 42,369 44,58 71,497 79,690 83,693 
b 862,316 1,253,818 1,392,300 b 2,349, 657 2 899,295 3,149,792 
b 25.6 29.5 Ed Pe b3 36.4 37.7 
61,055 1,444 1,608 62, oF 2,151 2.135 
41.7 48.8 51.5 67.8 59.4 56.9 
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Boston & Maine R. R Centra R. R. Co. or New Jersey. 
sme en We A— e. 
1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 
Average number of miles of road operated, including trackage rights...... 2,2 261 2,2 688 668 669 
Number of freight and mixed train miles..................... eeohineeee 8,250,351 9,347,021 9,487,146 3,307,591 4,007,991 4,130,504 
Freight and mixed train miles per mile of road...............22eeeeeees 3,62 4,134 4,230 ; 4,815 6,002 6,174 
Average number of loaded freight cars per train mile...................- 16.67 16.45 17.15 20.28 19.38 19.06 
Average number of tons of revenue freight: 
i Si OE S555 ler sass bp sense REESE HS SAG so) ON nv o5.5d4S 5554 VED Se 205.13 234.03 247.33 470.11 $11.18 517.36 
coe Oe ee tree ee eer ee re heer 12.32 14.22 14.42 23.15 26.40 27.15 
Average number of tons of revenue freight hauled over each mile of road. 750,191 975,068 1,046,212 2,276,868 3,068,051 3,192,394 
oe OE SS eee ee ree 89.34 100.35 102.84 79.52 75.68 72.39 
Total number of locomotives in service June 30..............-.seseeeeee 987 1,079 1,119 438 481 477 
Dts AERCIRUE OWET OR SURE SO CODDED 666 xon0x0c sss eves ences s ¥4.0000 = b 8,489 10,513 c 11,458 b 4,479 5,865 5,923 
Average tractive power per locomotive on June 30 (tons)...............-. 8.6 2. c 10.3 b 10.2 12.1 12.4 
Number of locomotives assigned to freight service June 30.............- 378 416 446 254 258 253 
Total number of freight cars in service June 30...............2eeeeeecees 17,281 22,376 24,746 18,828 20,795 21,968 
Total capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons)..............0006 b 382,274 599,504 722,200 b 578,344 726,336 816,445 
Average capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons).............00. 22.1 26. 29.2 b 30.7 34.9 37.1 
Freight car capacity per loco. assigned to freight service June 30 (tons). 1,011 1,441 1,619 b 2,277 2,815 3,227 
Number of freight cars per locomotive assigned to freight service June 30. 45.7 53.8 55.5 74.1 80.6 86.8 








b Four-year average, years ended June 30, 1902-1905. c Data for 1,109 locomotives. 

Cuicaco & Atton R. R. Co. Cuicaco & NortHwestern Ry. Co. 
if farm a Cr in 
1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 
Average number of miles of road operated, including trackage rights...... 917 986 998 6,520 7,575 7,629 
eee en eS ee ee | eee ee eS ee 2,986,001 3,267,301 3,558,625 15,863,489 19,311,616 21,336,510 
Freight and mixed train miles per mile of road................-2eeee008 3,257 3,314 3,566 2,454 2,549 2,799 
Average number of loaded freight cars per train mile.................05+ 18.41 19.73 19.28 17.19 17.40 16.81 
Average number of tons of revenue freight: 

Pie RERUN 556s 6d SSR ESE MASE SOR EOSSES RK eos Oban SEAVER ye Sees ees 330.07 399.32 383.07 255.17 267.96 260.71 
i i i. coaster ebhs eae ee ba sae eek one hse ss besa hone eo kee 17.91 20.24 19.86 14.85 15.41 15.51 
Average number of tons of revenue freight hauled over each mile of road. 1,077,248 1,322,609 1,365,832 627,003 682,599 729,094 
ee nr ie EN ccc aks bGibie me eas sods es bow eke bao 545 56.6% 178.81 163.47 160.15 140.06 47.26 141.40 
Total number of locomotives in service June 30...........2..ecescecece 213 256 271 1,196 1,437 1.52) 
ieee REET: OWEN Ok SOD OP NODE) o6 nic 000 56.05 + nee sess aeses suse s b 2,640 3,551 4,027 611,154 15,154 17,185 
Average tractive power per locomotive on June 30 (tons)...............-. b 12.4 13.9 14.8 9.3 10.5 11.3 
Number of locomotives assigned to freight service June 30.............. 108 136 151 717 855 859 
Total number of freight cars in service June 30..........-.-+.eeeeeeeeees 9,705 11,116 12,084 47,136 58,189 62,639 
Total capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (toms).............500% b 305,016 416,872 479,748 b 1,340,610 61,847,874 2,100,770 
Average capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons).........-..0008 b 31.5 ee 39.7 28.4 ET es 33.5 
Freight car capacity per loco. assigned to freight service June 30 (tons). b 2,825 3,065 3,177 1,870 2,161 2,445 
89.9 81.7 80.0 65.7 68.9 72.9 


Number of freight cars per locomotive assigned to freight service June 30. 


b Four-year average, years ended June 30, 1902-1905. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy R. R. 
C 


Cuicaco, Mirwauxee & St. Pau 























Oo. Ry. Co. 
wena r A * 
1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906-1910. a 1910. 
Average number of miles of road operated, including trackage rights...... 8,177 8,899 9.023 6,854 396 7,512 
Number of freight and mixed train Miles... ...ccnccciscccsccsecccccccsss 17,771,185 17,770,500 = =19,501,367 16,200,772 18,322,985 19,321,529 
Freight and mixed train miles per mile of road................seeeeeees 2,181 1,997 2,161 2,364 2,478 2,572 
Average number of loaded freight cars per train mile...............+-455 18.16 22.38 22.44 18.24 18.64 18.13 
Average number of tons of revenue freight: 
Ne a os sedi e hiemaea pauls 261.73 383.48 381.26 242.91 274.62 275.58 
Sp 3 Salalah ar el pa Re aE OE NP IA RE 14.30 17.14 16.99 13.31 14.74 15.20 
Average number of tons of revenue freight hauled over each mile of road. 561,154 765,699 824,016 574,010 080,733 709,161 
ADOPAEE GREET OF MAIES DEMIET. «cose cccacsscvensnaecccssssevesvesscens b 249.87 270.78 266.80 190.37 181.13 173.52 
Total number of locomotives in service June 30..........-.- eee ee eee eens 1,253 1,605 1,673 975 1,106 1,199 
Total tractive power on June 30 (tons)... ..ccccccsccosccscsccscseccees b 12,596 18,893 20,273 b 8,355 10,977 12,840 
Average tractive power per locomotive on June 30 (tons)................. 6 10.1 11.8 12.1 b8. 9.9 10.7 
Number of locomotives assigned to freight service June 30...............- 737 888 857 609 703 782 
Total number of freight cars in service June 30............0.scccccccees 45,238 48,903 49,881 39,980 44,591 44,868 
Total capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons)...........e--ee0- b 1,162,235 1,487,408 1,673,925 b 1,057,821 1,375,093 1,422,491 
Average capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons)................ b 25.7 30.4 33.6 b 26.5 30.8 31.6 
Freight car capacity per loco. assigned to freight service June 30 (tous). b 1,577 1,676 1,953 b 1,737 1,956 1.819 
Number of freight cars per locomotive assigned to freight service June 30. 61.4 55.0 58.2 65.6 63.4 57.4 
b Four-year average, years ended June 30, 1902-1905. 
. Curcaco, Rock Istanp & PAcIFICc DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 
Ry. Co. R Co. 
f= = > r a 
1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 
Average number of miles of road operated, including trackage rights...... 5,170 7,177 7,400 802 861 930 
Number of freight and mixed train miles.............0.cecesccccccccees 11,634,848 14,982,248 16,683,695 6,208,496 6,935,072 6,742,112 
Freight and mixed train miles per mile of road............2eeeeeeeeeee 2,307 2,088 2,255 7,743 8,055 7,249 
Average number of loaded freight cars per train mile............-..0+4-- 15.52 17.28 17.19 20.92 22.72 24.36 
Average number of tons of revenue freight: 
oe Se rh Tr ee ee 201.72 258.16 257.83 403.86 492.56 545.14 
Pe SAREE WET soaks ac: 00:0:954594904 9005 4b ove P E08 v5 a sen eces6c0 4s 12.98 14.94 15.00 19.27 21.68 22.38 
Average number of tons of revenue freight hauled over each mile of road. 460,245 538,815 581,272 3,136,030 3,925,998 3,951,580 
Average number of miles hauled... ...........cccccccccccccccvcccccvcesss 230.83 236.62 229.58 162.75 172.61 170.13 
Total number of locomotives in service June 30...........+.-eeeeeeeeees 902 1,348 1,430 638 704 7 
Total tractive power on June 30 (tons)........ccccccscccccccscssecceces b 9,862 16,976 19,413 b 7,839 8,922 10,146 
Average tractive power per locomotive on June 30 (tons)............+.--- b 10.9 12.6 13.5 b 12.3 12.7 13.4 
Number of locomotives assigned to freight service June 30................ 517 737 781 392 413 444 
Total number of freight cars in service June 320............ es ceecececeeee 25,003 37,166 37,375 25,019 26,384 27,690 
Total capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (toms)...............--. b 742,110 1,195,027 1,295,115 b 697,462 845,581 904,290 
Average capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons)..............+. b 29.7 32.1 34.6 b 27.8 32.0 32.6 
Freight car capacity per loco. assigned to freight service June 30 ‘tons). b 1,435 1,622 1,648 b 1,779 2,047 2,037 
Number of freight cars per locomotive assigned to freight service June 30. 48.4 50.4 47.8 63.8 63.8 62. 
b Four-year average, years ended June 30, 1902-1905. 
ouial 4 Erie Rairroap Co. Lenicn Vattey R. R. Co. 
fi a %) é sy ere. 
1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 
Average number of miles of road operated, including trackage rights...... ,884 1,921 1,961 1,391 1,441 1,440 
Number of freight and mixed train miles....... a ee ee eee 11,203,592 11,224,403 11,079,544 7,784,566 8,845,150 8,839,384 
Freight and mixed train miles per mile of road..............-seeeeeeeee 5,947 5,845 5,649 5,598 ,137 6,138 
Average number of loaded freight cars per train mile...............+0-- 22.86 23.63 24.46 24.35 23.47 23.66 
Average number of tons of revenue freight: i 
Per train load. .......sccece (aban ee sew STEVE EET PEP PEPE ee Tee 396.77 471.36 500.23 479.08 521.11 535.85 
ES Ee ee et Trey Ter ee 17.35 19.93 20.32 19. 22.24 22.65 
Average number of tons of revenue freight hauled over each mile of road. 2,359,724 2,749,978 2,808,448 2,683,091 3,197,398 3,288,705 
Average number of miles hauled.......-..eeeseee eee ceee eee eeeeeeeeeees 151.55 150.38 146.34 183.1 174.31 174.26 
Total number of locomotives in service June 30..............eeeeeeeeees 1,128 1,372 1,398 75 860 874 
Total tractive power on June 30 (tons)...... eee ee re b 13,304 19,097 20,052 b 8,967 11,557 12,127 
Average tractive power per locomotive on June 30 (tons)............+---. b 11.7 13.9 14.3 611.9 13.4 ve 
Number of locomotives assigned to freight service June 30................ 597 706 745 433 484 49 
Total nuniber of freight cars in service June 30............. +. eeeeeeeeees 50,762 51,018 48,350 35,095 41,651 44,125 
Total capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons)............++-+++ b 1,430,127 1,818,263 1,809,900 b 1,039,650 1,427,608 1,603,127 
Average capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons)................ b 28.1 35.6 a7. b 29.6 34, v4 
Freight car capacity per loco. assigned Rates goo service June 30 (tons). b 2,446 2,576 2,429 b 2,771 2,939 ot 
Number of freight cars per locomotive assigned to freight service June 50. 72.7 85.0 64.8 81.1 86.1 89. 





b Four-year average, years ended June 30, 1902-1905. 
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Average number of miles of road operated, including trackage rights...... 
Number of freight and mixed train miles..........cccccccccecccecceece ‘ 
Freight and mixed train miles per mile of road............cececececeeee 
Average number of loaded freight cars per train mile...............0000- 
Average number of tons of revenue freight: 

er WAIN 1OKd. «200600 c recess 

CN MERINO OBE as 055 51:5 6s aos ars's SRE WINK Are Wee ab 3. S's eA w dreeasa'siecncese.e 
Average number of tons of revenue freight hauled over each mile of road. 
PRU SULIT, TOE TROON 5 5c. 6:6: 6:0 6-056 5 <0 5) 60 64.94.0408 90.0 os rereeeraere's 
Total number of locomotives in service June 30 
TOtAl HACHVS NOwer Gh JUNE SO CLONE) 6c. cicic cc ciewisesccicvecceseeesceces 
Average tractive power per locomotive on June 30 (tons)................ 
Number of locomotives assigned to freight service June 30................ 
Total number of freight cars in service June 30 
Total capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons)..............e005 
average capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons)............0.05 
Freight car capacity per loco. assigned to freight service June 30 (tons). 
Number of freight cars per locomotive assigned to freight service June 30. 





Cr ed 


b Four-year average, years ended June 30, 1902-1905. 


cIncludes 44 electric 


AGE GAZETTE. 


Minneapouis & St. Louis R. R. Co. 
A 


161 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp 
R.-R. €o. 


0 





d Tractive power of 1,176 locomotives; no tractive power reported for 44 electric locomotives. 


Average number of miles of road operated, including trackage rights...... 
Number Of SfGight and mixed train isles... « <o.cic 6 ccccccicecieesiee ese see 
Freight and mixed train miles per mile of road...........ecccececcccecs 
Average number of loaded freight cars per train mile...............2200- 
Average number of tons of revenue frzight: 

Per train load 


Average number of tons of revenue freight hauled over each mile of road. 
Average number of miles hauled 


ry 


Total number of locomotives in service June 30........cccececccecsceces 
TOME TESCTS HOWET GR FUG SO COORG Y eo an sisi kiss cc cevccecccencaeses 
Average tractive power per locomotive on June 30 (tons).............0--. 
Nuwnber of inccmotives assigned to freight service June 30.............005 
Total number of freight cars in service June 30...........ccccccccccscees 
Total capacity of fieight cars in service June 30 (tons)............eeeeee 
Average capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons).............05. 


Freight car capacity per loco. assigned to freight service June 30 (tons). 
Number of freight cars per locomotive assigned to freight service June 30. 


a Three-year average, years ended June 30, 1908-1910. 
power ®f 3,437 locomotives. e Three-year average, years ended June 30, 


Average number of miles of road operated, including trackage rights...... 
Number GF freight SHG MIXGd TLAIT BITES. 6.66. ciccc.s sine cc ccecscdecesieeees 
Freignt and mixed train miles per mile Of road... ccc sescccewsvesssvees 
Average number of loaded freight cars per train mile...........ceeeeeees 
Average number of tons of revenue freight: 

Per train load 

Bt UNI ohh oc iec adn) ct a 0 oasis Ras eo eRe ERE SS SNE MOO MOE AES orks 
Average number of tons of revenue freight hauled over each mile of road. 
Average number of miles haule 
Total number of locomotives in service June 30........cccccccccccccceee 
TOtel SERCIVe HOWer GO FUNG BO) CGY 6 6 456.5: 0:05:00: 00 60k tcweweees uses 
Average tractive power per locomotive on June 36 (tons)............+.+-- 
Number of jlocomotives assigned to freight service June 30................ 
Total number of freight cars in service June 30 
Total capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons).............e0005 
Average capacity of freight cars in service June 30 (tons)............+--. 
Freight car capacity per loco. assigned to freight service June 30 ftons). 
Number of freight cars per locomotive assigned to freight service June 30. 


er 


Cr 


b Four-year average, years ended June 30, 1902-1905. 


THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT.* 


BY H, C. PEARCE, 


General Storekeeper, Southern Pacific Company. 
IV. 
REQUISITIONS AND ORDERS. 


We have now the organization and facilities, and are prepared 
to do business. 


Form of Regular Requisitions. 


ach person having authority to order material should be 
required to make out a requisition on the form provided, and in 
the way instructed, and obtain the approvals prescribed. The 
form of requisition shown herewith contains only essentials, with 
ample room to describe what is wanted, and nothing except 
What is wanted. Instructions regarding the use of this requi- 
sition may be changed from time to time, but generally speaking 
the substance of these instructions is that the person making 
a requisition must state correctly and technically the thing he 
Wants. In the case of requisitions for material regularly re- 


— 
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PENNSYLVANIA R. R. Co. 


Ya sph, c AW a) 

1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 

656 94 1,027 2,037 2,051 2,043 

731,274 1,026,037 1,212,635 7,219,077 7,528,091 7,246,504 
1,115 1,086 181 3,544 ,671 3,54 

18.81 16.17 15.26 19.25 18.52 20.01 

255.00 250.06 266.80 215.07 256.07 293.20 

13.55 15.53 17.48 11.20 13.80 14.65 

285,485 271,940 315,008 762,103 939,813 1,057,560 

101.77 101.32 107.62 89.35 93.09 93.44 

82 96 103 1,017 1,199 c 1,220 

6720 908 1,100 b 10,158 12,990 d 13,393 

b 8.8 9.5 10.7 b 10.0 10.8 10.9 

41 50 50 333 444 453 

2,952 3,998 4,385 14,474 27,492 35,716 

b 72,997 109,704 126,100 b 395,561 863,117 1,141,733 

b 24. 7 28.8 b 27.3 31.1 31.9 

b 1,780 2,194 2,522 b 1,188 1,944 2,520 

72.1 80.0 87.7 43.5 62.5 78.6 

locomotives unassigned as regards freight or passenger service. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING Ry. Co. 








' 28 es i i A. ~~ 

1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 

3,828 3,983 3,971 1,008 1,01 1,022 

27,400,235 32,660,488 31,422,531 10,235,955 9,883,958 9,647,409 

7,158 8,200 7,913 10,155 9,786 9,439 

22.27 23-29 ro SE ree a 19.42 19.86 

508.57 586.85 649.41 312.47 433.12 477.49 

22.87 25.44 26950 | wie cas a 23.86 24.04 

3,637,091 4,782,232 5,139,379 3,147,560 4,210,122 4,506,980 

148.55 167.81 168.43 91.86 $4.44 97.12 

2,564 3,431 c 3,439 907 1,017 1,032 

b 35,877 53,616 @ $5,237 e 10,608 13,162 13,527 

14. 15.6 16.0 e 11.7 12.9 13.1 

1,644 2,304 2,349 519 604 628 

108,880 136,388 143,917 37,617 41,906 40,971 

b 4,025,609 5,712,274 5,803,486 b 1,095,533 1,310,274 1,398,089 

37.0 41.9 40.3 b 29.1 31.3 34.1 

2,449 2,479 2,470 b 2,110 2,170 2,226 

66.2 59.2 61.3 72.5 69.4 65.2 

b Four-year average, years ended June 30, 1902-1905. cIncludes 2 electrics. d Tractive 

1903-1905. 

ToLepo, St. Louris & WEsTERN R. R. WasasuH R. R. Co. 

ai si = ar a) 

1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 1901-1905. 1906-1910. 1910. 

451 451 451 2,463 2.545 2,515 

1,503,765 1,375,120 1,287,399 7,306,402 8,766,831 9,429,662 

3,334 3,049 2,855 2,966 3,486 3,749 

18.50 24.46 24.98 18.59 19.92 19.81 

285.39 455.19 481.31 291.03 354.67 352.70 

15.41 18.59 19.26 15.66 17.81 17.81 

956,563 1,379,187 1,374,787 863,271 1,236,452 1,322,598 

215.20 196.40 191.22 228.57 241.47 234.51 

86 97 94 504 620 658 

b 910 1,295 1,273 b 4,893 7,025 7,825 

10.6 1 Bs: 13.5 9.7 11.3 11.9 

57 64 61 268 364 396 

3,044 3,427 3,273 16,939 21,647 22,206 

b 79;199 105,307 105,000 b 533,693 742,298 796,910 

26.0 30.7 32.1 as 34.3 35.9 

1,390 1,646 1,721 1,991 2,039 2,012 

53.4 53.6 53.7 63.2 59.5 56.1 


quired, they must conform to the standards, as shown by the 
standard lists. 

For the purpose of further identification, and to prevent mis- 
takes, each item on the standard list should be indicated by an 
item number. This number indicates, not only the number of 
the item but the section in the storehouse in which it is lo- 
cated. Thus, 13-1 indicates that the item described is located 
in section 13, and is item 1 on the list. The list is arranged al- 
phabetically and in sections, and also shows the technical de- 
scription. They also should be required to show the actual 
amount on hand and amount due; and, in the case of stock 
requisitions, the average previous months’ consumption. This 
information, together with complete shipping instructions, forms 
practically all the essential information that is required. 


Form of Special Requisitions. 

Special requisitions must be prepared to cover all special mate- 
rials, tools, etc., which are not carried in stock, and are not 
shown on the standard lists, as indicated above. These requi- 
sitions, in addition to giving complete description of what is 
wanted, must indicate why it is wanted, and its approximate 
value, and be approved by the head of the department, with full 
explanation as to why it is required. 
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REQUISITION FOR MATERIAL. 


On Order. Consumption. 


Please ship the following material to 
RUMI ecu ps ks Sass eee eee eee Approved....... 
DKcaausdivcknwdwsnmess eeu nies 
On Hand Average Additional 
and Monthly "Wanted. 


PONG owidandwees 
Section NO. osc sa 


her 


Leave Blank. 
For Accounting 
Purposes. 


Purpose. | 


























Form of Requisition for Material. 


Form of Stationery Requisitions. 

There is a separate requisition made for stationery, owing to 
the character of this material. Form numbers answer for item 
numbers, stationery is usually ordered on_ basis 
That is to say, the system is divided 
up in such a way that requisitions are made on the basis of each 
three months. This saves much unnecessary time in shipment, 
and has been found practical and profitable. A sample requisition 
is shown herewith. Only one form of requisition is necessary, 
half and full sheets. 


Form of Shop Orders. 
A form of shop order is shown. 
in drawing 


besides, 
of three months’ 


and, 
supply. 


of two different sizes, 


It is used by the local shops 
material from the storehouses at all points. This 
order is made out usually by the shop foremen of the different 
shops, and can be made out in his own way, for the reason that 
he has not the the standard lists, drawings and 
the connections between the user 
and the material is such that all this information can be pro- 
cured in another way, as will be explained later. At the shops, 
where the delivery is telephoned 
to the section, messengers, who in turn 
take receipt when the material is delivered, and deliver the order 


time to study 


schedule references. Besides, 


system is installed, the order 


and delivery made by 


back to the section storekeeper, who in turn puts on the technical 
description and item reference from his stock books. In cases 
where the shop delivery system is not in use, and the men go 
to the counters and get the material, the counter foreman and 
section foreman in the storehouse enter the correct description 
on the tickets in the same way, so that when the tickets go into 
the office for accounting purposes, the description is technically 
correct and identified in the same manner as the requisitions. 


Method of Handling. 


The requisitions, after being properly approved, are forwarded 
to the division store, they are identified by a number and 
registered, and show the date received, original number, file 
number, brief description of what it is for, and what was done 
with it. They are then checked against the available material, 
as shown on the stock lists, and notations made after such items 
as can be supplied from outside points. They are then arranged 
according to section and delivered to each section storekeeper, 
who first checks the column “Amount Due” to see that the 
back-orders which he has for this material agree with the 
amount which they show is due. For example, if their requi- 
sitions should show that they want one dozen hand saws with 
none due, and the section storekeeper found he held a_back- 


Regular Requisitions; 





Form 2C81. 


requisition is received. 


The “Number on Hand” 


tide who 


DO NOT INTERLINE ON THIS BLANK. Use 


DESCRIPTION. 











STATIONERY REQUISITION No...-:---::---: 


PO SELLE OM 6 eyes © es iat er ot Reo ree 19.. 
The following supplies are required at...... ede winleiterea sate (Ey WPS ee oe CONE oe Eikiescscroiax nee | ease 
“ [pproved: Approved: 
[217 LE| Re NED ae ely ss sce GA hw nim es AS LEE L 2 aE ee etic ees ere eet ea SNe 
INSTRUCTIONS. 


Requisitions should be made on dates designated by proper official and should cover sufficient stationery to last until stock ordered on next 


Requisitions should be written in copying ink or indelible pencil and an impression copy taken by the maker. 

at time of making requisition must be shown in the column provided for that purpose. 

Blanks bearing form numbers must be listed in numerical order, followed by Miscellaneous Supplies. 

one line for each article. 

When material called for by requisition is _Teceived, i it should be checked with the impression copy, and any discrepancies noted thereon. 


Sheet NO. vi ccsccss 
Pale IN Os> as beeen 





Number | a | 
p. Required. 


| “Weaker | 
on Hand. | 


REMARKS. 











Form of Stationery Requisition. 
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order for one dozen, he would cancel the item, making notation 
to the effect after same that there was a dozen due that they 
did not know about. All duplications are discovered in this 
way. He then checks the descriptions against his stock books 
to see that the material is properly described and itemized, and 
at the same time compares the quantity ordered with his stock 
books, or what he is using himself of this class of material. If 
it shows extravagance, or is excessive, he makes notation after 
the item to this effect. In fact, the section storekeeper in the 
division store censors every item on a requisition for stock for 
the division, and is in effect general storekeeper of that division 
for his particular section. In the same way the section store- 
keeper of the general store censors all requisitions from the 
division stores for stock, and is genera] storekeeper of his par- 
ticular section for the system. 

His next move is to make a cross at the left of such items as 
he has in stock and provided for. The messenger then comes 
around and picks up the requisitions so marked, and then takes 
them back to the storekeeper, who personally goes over nota- 
tations made by the section storekeepers, and makes such changes 
as he may desire, and indicates after the items on the requisitions 
which have not already been provided for, what action shall be 
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in his possession before the material is received. These invoices 
are usually made in triplicate, one copy going to the consignee, 
one to the maker of the requisition (usually the superintendent ), 
and the other remaining on file. The shipping notice, or manifest 
number and date, is then entered on the original requisition, 
and the requisitions filed numerically by divisions. The un- 
filled items on the requisitions are drawn off onto back-orders, 
and when these back-orders are filled they are handled in the 
same way, and attached to the original requisition, so that the 
original requisition in the storekeeper’s office shows at all times 
its exact status, and can be located instantly by reference to 
the number or date. 


Special Requisitions; Method of Handling. 


Special requisitions when received at the division store are 
merely registered in the same way as regular requisitions, and 
forwarded to the general storekeeper, who obtains any additional 
approvals which may be necessary, and prepares at once a pur- 
chase requisition to cover, sending a copy of same to the division 
storekeeper so that he may be in position to advise division 
officers what action has been taken. In this way these requisi- 
tions are delayed no longer than is necessary to get the neces- 












































taken. For example, one item he will mark “Purchase,” another sary approvals and time to check against what may be available 
Form 4218 C.S. 
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Form of Order on Storekeeper. 


“Shop,” meaning in the first instance it will be bought, and in 
the second it will be made in the shops. 

The requisitions are then turned over to the requisition 
clerk, who first draws off transfer requisitions for such items 
as can be supplied from outside points where it is not needed; 
second, he makes requisitions on the purchasing agent for such 
items as it is necessary to purchase; third, makes store orders 
on the different shops for such material as must be made or re- 
paired in the shops, indicating after these items the action taken, 
i. e., the order numbers and dates. The requisitions are then 
sent to the section storekeepers, and the preparation for ship- 
ment commences at once. Several different sections will thus 
be working on the same requisition at the same time. 

As soon as the material is ready for shipment, the shipping 
foreman, who has already made arrangements for the necessary 
cars to load, is notified. The requisitions are taken up by him, 
the material checked into the cars and turned over to the agent, 
who is also located (in case of the general store) in the store 
for billing. The number and date of the waybill, car number, 
ete., is indicated on the requisition and turned over to the man- 
ifest clerk, who immediately makes the invoice from the original 
requisition, and mails it out. This work <t the large stores is 
lone at night, so that in all instances the consignee has a manifest 


or can be supplied. They pass through the division stores and 
general store to prevent anything being bought which may be 
on hand or can be made applicable. 


. Stationery Requisitions; Method of Handling. 


Stationery requisitions are prepared by the agents, approved 
by the superintendents, and, in the case of general officers, ap- 
proved by the heads of the departments, and sent directly to the 
stationery storekeeper, who handles them in the same way as 
other requisitions. 


Shop Orders; Method of Handling. 


Shop orders are checked over every night by the section 
storekeepers to see that the description and ‘item references 
are technically correct, and delivered to the material clerk, 
where they are abstracted to their proper classes and charged 
to the proper operating accounts. 


Store Orders; Method of Handling. 


Store orders for shop work to be done in the shops are made 
by the storekeeper of the shop under whose direction the 
material is to be made, and sent to the local mechanical official 
or shop superintendent, as may be directed, for approval. These 
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orders are all numbered and made in duplicate. Whatever 
material is necessary to do the work is ordered by him, and 
charged to his order, as well as the labor. When the article is 
completed the storekeeper, or store delivery foreman, is nctified, 
takes the material away, and gives receipt for it, which is 
authority for the shop clerk to prepare bill for the value of 
same. 
Purchase Requisitions; Method of Handling. 


Requisitions are made on the purchasing agent only after 
every other resource has been exhausted. All purchase requisi- 
tions are made at the general store, and if for stock are based 
on the general stock books, which show the technical descrip- 
tion of the material required with such schedule, drawings, pat- 
tern, and other references as may be necessary. This record 
also shows the quantities which have been purchased during 
the year or years, amount on hand and amount due. From 
this information the storekeeper determines the quantities neces- 
sary for him to provide, taking into consideration his personal 
knowledge of any changed or unusual conditions. The requisi- 
tion is then prepared, checked again by the general stock clerk 
against the general stock books to be sure it is correct in every 
detail, certified to by him, approved by the division storekeeper 
and general storekeeper and forwarded to the purchasing agent 
for execution. 

In the case of special requisitions the method of procedure 
is the same, except that all such requisitions are made in the 
office of the general storekeeper, and after the necessary ap- 
provals have been obtained from the heads of departments, and 
when necessary from the general manager or chief executive 
officer. 

The purchasing agent upon receiving these requisitions, will, 
if covered by contract or agreement, indicate at once the proper 
contract reference. If the item or items are not covered by 
such agreement, requests for bids should be sent out immediately, 
stating the time the bids close. -.When such bids are received 
they are tabulated and the purchasing agent decides, and in- 
dicates by a circle the bid accepted. It is attached to the requisi- 
tion and sent to the order clerk, from which orders are made 
in triplicate, one copy going to the seller, and the other to the 
storekeeper, and the other being filed with the requisition. The 
storekeeper upon receiving this copy checks it against the requisi- 
tion and calls the purchasing agent’s attention at once to any 
changes or errors which may have been detected. It is then 
sent to the section storekeeper, who will receive the goods, and 
it is attached to his duplicate copy of the requisition from which 
to check the specifications when the material is received. 


RECEIPT AND INSPECTION. 
Purchase Bills. 


Purchase bills or invoices are supposed to be made by the 
seller on the dates the materia] is shipped, and sent in triplicate 
to the purchasing agent. These bills in all cases give reference 
to the orders and requisition numbers, and are first checked by 
the purchasing agents against the copy of the order to see that 
they agree in the matter of price, routing, etc., the triplicate 
being retained in his office, and the original and duplicate for- 
warded to the storekeeper. The storekeeper enters it against the 
item on the requisition record book, that is, he gives the date 
shipped, name of the shipper, amount of the invoice, routing, 
etc. As soon as the material is received and entered against the 
requisition record he checks them again for receipt of the 
material, and certifies to receipt of the material, giving reference 
to the date and book upon which it is entered, retains the dupli- 
cate for his file, and returns the original to the auditor for 
voucher. The purpose of the first check is an advance notice 
that the material has been shipped so it will not be necessary to 
trace for information already possessed. 


Freight Bills. 


The freight bills are prepared by the agents at the points 
where the goods are received, and forwarded by him with the 
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goods in triplicate, one portion being receipted for by the store- 
keeper when he receives the goods. These are matched against 
the receiving records by the dates, waybill and car references, 
and checked against the copy of the purchasing agent’s order to 
see that the routing is in accordance with same, any notations 
regarding the freight rates, etc., entered and after being checked 
regarding extensions, etc., they are attached to the purchase 
bill, and deductions made from the face of the purchase bill for 
any freight charges which may have been assumed in accordance 
with the terms of purchase. The duplicate remains on file with 
the duplicate purchase bill in the storekeeper’s office, and the 
original is returned with the original purchase bill as: voucher 
for the deduction to the auditor. It is the business of the store- 
keeper not only to check additions, extensions, etc., but to see 
that the correct rate is applied as well. 
Receiving Freight. 

No freight should be taken from the cars without the waybills. 
Storekeepers should insist on getting the waybills or freight 
bills before a piece of material is removed from the cars. This 
is one of the first precautions that should be taken to prevent 
mixups and trouble. The waybills being received, they are 
placed in the hands of a receiving foreman, who arranges them 
on a clip, and when the cars are set personally supervises the 
unsealing of the cars, indicating their condition, seal record, 
etc. He then as closely as possible inspects the exterior ap- 
pearance of everything that is checked out, checking off the 
pieces on the waybill, that is—bundles, boxes, or however they 
may be grouped, and indicates their condition if there is any- 
thing apparently wrong with them. He delivers these bundles, 
packages, etc., to the respective section storekeepers, and, to- 
gether with the signed waybills, turns them over to the section 
storekeeper for detailed checking. 


The section storekeeper is equipped with what is known as 
hip pocket freight received book. It is a book about 8% x 3¥, 
3%4 of an inch thick, so it can be conveniently carried in the hip 
pocket. The idea of this book is that it makes a permanent 
record, and is big enough so it can be permanently filed. It is 
the original record of the material as it was received, and is 
made so as to be carried in the hip pocket so that the man who 
checks and puts away the freight has both hands free. A 
loose check is constantly being mislaid, with the result that the 
receiving books are usually nothing more than abstracts from 
memorandum slips, and the like, and are not reliable. In this 
book are first entered: Date, car number, initial, waybill num- 
ber, details—thus: 1 bundle, 1 box, 1 package. 


The boxes, packages, etc., are then unpacked and laid out in 
the section. If there is a packing list with it, it is compared 
first with the copy of the order, and then with the material. 
If there is not it is compared with the order, the identification 
marks, order number, etc., usually appearing on the box or on the 
package. If there is a discrepancy, it is called to the atten- 
tion of the store foreman to witness the inspection and check. 
He then enumerates the material in detail after having verified 
it as above, gives its exact condition, if it appears in bad order 
the apparent causes, and is the man on the ground who actually 
knows what is received. He has to aid him in this check: First, 
his stock book; second, copy of the requisition; third, copy of 
the order; fourth, the check list, if there is one in the 
package. 

The material is then put away in its proper place, and the 
book is called for daily by the freight received record clerk, 
where it is entered up in detail against the requisition, from 
which the purchase bills and freight bills are checked. The 
men carry two books, one for the odd and one for the even 
days, so that they always have their freight received book with 
them, and at the same time the office is not delayed in keeping up 
their record of freight received. This is always done daily. In 
receiving freight in storehouses, the most important detail 
is to have it carefully inspected, checked, marked and put 
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away, so that it can be located instantly for delivery or ship- 
ment. The importance or this will be shown later. 


Inspection. 


The inspection of material by storekeepers is a feature which 
has never been appreciated or understood. It is the most prac- 
tical and useful inspection there is. A great deal of material 
is bought in accordance with specifications, and most large rail- 
roads have an inspection bureau in charge of an engineer of 
tests, whose duty it is to see that the material conforms to the 
specifications. Usually this inspection is made at the mills or 
factories where the material is made, so as to save the expense 
of freight to point of delivery. Where it is all subject to inspec- 
tion at point of receipt, the order so specifies and the store- 
keeper makes request on the engineer of tests to have the mate- 
rial inspected, receives his certificate and files it with the duplicate 
purchase bill. When material is inspected at factories or mills, 
the inspector’s certificate is attached to the original purchase 
bill, and reaches the storekeeper through the regular channel in 
the same way. ‘This is only one inspection and applies to but a 
small portion of the material used by a railway. 

The other inspection is necessarily made by the storekeeper, 
and an organization so systematized that there is a specialist in 
charge of each class of material, a man who knows the actual 
use to which it is applied, and is in touch with its use every 
day and with the men who use it on the ground, is the man to 
inspect this material. Upon him we must depend, not only for 
the company’s getting the weight and quantity it is charged with, 
but also for its getting an article which is best suited for the 
purpose for which it is used. He has not only his knowledge of 
the use of the material, and similar kinds on his shelves, but in 
many instances he is provided with samples with which to com- 
pare, and it is remarkable the things which are discovered 
every day in a well organized general store on a railway where 
practical inspection is carried out to its full usefulness. 

With our large railways buying enormous quantities of mate- 
rial, practically on the basis of price, the company must protect 
its purchasing agent by inspection. The buyer is not in position 
to know what the article is that he is purchasing. He must 
depend as much on the storekeeper for seeing that he gets what 
he intends to buy as that he gets the quantity and weight bought, 
and this work can only be done by the storekeeper. 

Thus we have a man who actually orders the material, re- 
ceives it, inspects it, puts it away on the shelves, and delivers 
it or puts it up for shipment with his own hands. 

Direct Shipments. 

A great deal has been said on this subject. It offers a favorite 
criticism from those who are not familiar with the details of 
the supply department. Like many other so-called economics, 
at first blush it would appear to be more economical to have 
material shipped directly to the work from the manufacturers, 
mills, etc., and naturally jobbers and other business houses en- 
courage this among railway officers and purchasing agents. 
Their claim is that it saves the company carrying the stock, 
saves handling, back-hauls, etc. All of these claims are more 
or less fictitious and unsound. 

First and most important, it is absolutely impossible to check 
and inspect material that goes directly, any statement to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Of course, it may have been in- 
spected at the mill by our inspectors, but in more cases it 
has not, or it may be changed after it was inspected. So far 
as the check is concerned, the men that get the material out 
on the road for the work are interested only in their work, and 
not in a careful inspection and check of what they get. The 
chances are they do not check it until weeks afterwards, until 
they get the bill, and by that time it is used up, or gone some- 
where else. 

Secondly, there is no necessity for carrying the material in 
stock just because it is passed through the storehouse. In fact 
it should not be done. If it is special material, that is, material 
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that is not ordinarily carried in stock, or more of it than is 
ordinarily carried in stock, and is ordered only for some partic- 
ular work, it goes through the storehouse, is inspected, checked 
and forwarded to its destination. Nine times out of ten, if less 
than a carload, it can be put in with other material going the 
same direction and make a carload; or, if it is a carload, it can 
be rebilled to destination, so that there is no unnecessary car 
haulage. 

So far as saving back-haul is concerned, it is another so-called 
economy that is greatly exaggerated. There is hardly ever a 
train that has not empty cars it it. 

Of course, it is not intended that this plan should be fol- 
lowed out entirely. It would be ridiculous to do that. Lumber, 
bridge material, steel bridges, large shipments of all kinds and 
nature will, of course, be inspected at point of shipment, loaded 
and shipped directly to the work. I am speaking of the general 
run of stock or special materials that are used on a railway. 
Generally speaking, it should all pass through the storehouse, 
where it can be properly inspected and checked by an organiza- 
tion trained and paid for that work. ’ 


Unloading of Cars. 

Probably no more important work falls upon a thorough 
supply organization than the prompt and economical release of 
equipment. Car unloading has been shamefully handled on our 
railways in the past for many reasons: 

First—Imperfect and uncertain switching service. 

Second—Lack of necessary help to do the work. 

Third—Lack of the proper organization to see that it is done. 

Switching must be done as promptly and as accurately for the 
company as for the individual, and the storekeeper must be in 
position to demand proper switching service. 

The system of having laborers in other departments unload 
cars is wrong and should not be permitted, except at points 
where there is not sufficient work to keep the necessary num- 
ber of men busy all the time handling company material. At all 
cther points storekeepers should have sufficient men to promptly 
unload and release the cars. His organization must be such that 
he may know the exact time every car is received in the yard, 
arrange to get the waybills, have the car spotted at its proper 
place and track, men ready to release the car, and have it 
promptly reported as an empty, or assigned for reloading. 

A daily record of this kind will work wonders in releasing 
equipment, and will save enormous sums of money by making 
equipment available when it is needed. There is no excuse for 
company material remaining under load longer than twenty-four 
hours, under any well organized supply system. 


FILLING REQUISITIONS AND PRICING. 

We have now received our stock and are ready to fill requisi- 
tions; or, in other words, we have arrived at the point where 
we are in shape to carry out the real purpose of the entire 
organization. 

The handling of requisitions has been explained in consider- 
able detail in previous chapters, but for the benefit of the men 
actually doing this work, it will be proper to more carefully 
review this important feature. 

To start with, we must assume that the organization has been 
perfected to an extent whereby requisitions will come to the 
section storekeepers accurately prepared, but if they do not the 
section storekeepers by means of their organization, that is, their 
stock books with everything technically described and num- 
bered, are in a position to correct them, and they should do so 
at once. The requisitions are laid out in each section for filling, 
and the material packed and plainly marked, giving reference to 
the requisition number and date, and laid out together with 
the requisition in the aisles ready for the shipping crews to 
pick up when the cars are placed for loading. A bulletin is 
issued each day in the larger stores, showing cars that will be 
loaded, and where they are spotted. Placards are also put on 
the cars to prevent mistakes. 
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The shipping crews pass through the different aisles, the fore- 
man takes the requisitions and checks the material against them, 
they are loaded into the car in proper station order, the car 
number entered on the requisition, and the bills delivered to the 
agent. In the larger stores, the storekeeper is also the agent. 
At the smaller stores, a shipping notice is prepared and delivered 
to the agent, from which the billing is prepared. 

It is the further duty of the store foreman to see that these 
cars actually get out of the yard, and report every morning to 
the storekeeper any cars which are not pulled out. This for 
the reason that it must be borne in mind that the storekeeper 
is responsible for seeing that the material is actually delivered 
where it is wanted, and it serves no good purpose for him to 
have a receipt for the billing, it is his business to see that it 
gets there. 

The requisition, together with the waybill number and date, 
and car number, is then delivered to the requisition clerk in the 
storekeeper’s office, who enters the date it was shipped, checks 
it off, and turns it over to the invoice clerk, who prepares a 
shipping notice or manifest and invoice at one writing. One 
copy goes to the consignee, another copy to the maker of the 
requisition, and the third copy is the invoice, which is after- 
ward priced, extended, and goes to the department having 
charge of the accounts, usually the division superintendent. The 
first two copies are identical with the invoice, and made at the 
same writing, and are, therefore, an invoice in every respect, 
except price and extension, which cannot be made until later, 
owing to a good deal of material being made or repaired in 
the shops, the prices for which are not worked up until the end 
of the month, or for other reasons. 

The purpose of this is to place in the hands of both the 
maker of the requisition and the consignee a bill for the mate- 
rial before the material arrives. At the larger stores this work 
is done at night, that is, where there is sufficient to do to keep 
one man busy it is best to have it done at night so that in all 
cases these advices will be in the hands of the men who receive 
the material before the material can get there. 

The original requisition is then filed numerically by divisions, 
and shows, on its face, car number and date of shipment, way- 
bill number and date, invoice number and date, and forms the 
original record, from which all information is given. Anyone 
inquiring about this requisition only has to give the number, 
when every detail regarding its handling is apparent on its face. 

Any back orders, that is, items which are not on hand, or 
wefe not ready for shipment at that time, are abstracted there- 
from, and will, when filed, pass through the same channel and 
be attached to the original, so that there are two places the 
requisition may be found, either on file in the storekeeper’s 
office, arranged numerically under its proper division, or in the 
section storekeeper’s station in its proper division. 

The most important feature to bear in mind in the handling 
of requisitions is promptness. This cannot be too earnestly im- 
pressed on all concerned. The great fault of our storekeepers 
is the useless routine and delay in handling their requisitions. 

Pricing. 

There is no more important work than pricing, and it is 
something which has never been given the attention it should 
Prices must, of course, be accurate, but they must 
also be in shape so they can be gotten at. There is more guess- 
ing done on account of prices being hard to obtain than for 
any other one Another cause of erroneous pricing, 
and often ridiculous pricing, is that the price clerk is not able 


lave been. 


reason. 


to identify the description on the requisition with the description 
in his price book, and the system which has been outlined has 
had this point always in view. For this reason the stock books are 
all written up at one time, which insures the same description ap- 
pearing at every point on the system. Requisitions and shop 
tickets are checked against the stock books and the proper de- 
scriptions inscribed thereon. Requisitions for material are 
made up from the stock books, so that the same description 
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appears on the requisitions. The purchase bills are checked 
against the requisitions, and the descriptions on the purchase 
bills changed to agree with the descriptions on the requisitions, 
so that the duplicate purchase bill in the storekeeper’s office, 
from which the prices are taken, bears exactly the same descrip- 
tion as that on the requisition and shop tickets. Besides the 
price books are revised every year in the same way as the stock 
books, further insuring the same descriptions appearing in every 
transaction. Therefore, when the price clerk gets his requisi- 
tions and shop tickets, he has the correct description before him, 
and can identify it instantly with its correct price. 

The most satisfactory price book is loose leaf, plain book 
without any printing on it. It is ruled up in such a way that 
it will show only the year and the requisition number, thus: 


1909. 


444. 


Joon ence soz S550 


meaning that this price obtained for requisition 444. The reason 
for putting in the year is that we change the numbers of our 
requisitions yearly, commencing with 1, and the reason for 


Item 1—Adzes, R. R., 5 inches wide 


putting in the number of the requisition is that by turning to 


‘this requisition you can locate the entire transaction, e. g., 


Number and date of requisition, 

Description of material ordered, 

Date it was received, 

How it was received, 

From whom it was received, 

Point of delivery, 

Actual cost, including freight, 
and this entry can be made, in the smallest possible space, with 
the least number of marks of the pen. Giving the consignee’s 
name and address, and all that sort of thing, only makes your 
price book bulky and destroys its usefulness. 

The reason why I prefer loose leaf price books to cards is 
that they are more permanent, and not so likely to get mis- 
laid and lost as cards, and for the further reason that six or 
seven price books can be written up at the same time with 
carbons on the typewriter on good bond paper, thus insuring 
the same description in each one, and the location of the item 
in the same place. 

Store orders are handled in exactly the same way. The 
prices are simply taken from the store orders, and reference 
given to the store order number, indicated by “S. O.” 

The same persons should do all the pricing. They should 
make a business of doing pricing and nothing else. In this 
way they become accurate and quick. No set rules regarding 
changing of prices can be carried out, good judgment simply 
must be used. The most satisfactory plan, I believe is to have 
yearly prices, that is, to make up the prices once a year and 
maintain these prices during the year with certain exceptions, 
the loss or profit owing to fluctuation in prices being applied to 
the proper accounts at the end of the year by the auditor, In 
this way every division is treated the same, with result that 
the operating expenses are not influenced in any way by different 
prices on different divisions or districts. After all figures are 
only of use for comparative purposes. 

This, of course, simplifies the price book very much, it only 
being necessary to write up the price book once a year, as ex- 
plained above, the prices remaining the same for everything on 
hand at that time during the year. 

The next installment will take up assembling, marking, load- 
ing, manufacturing, repair work, shop deliveries and accounting. 

(To be continued.) 


The minister of public works of Argentina has approved the 
plans, specifications, and description presented by the Santa Fe 
Railway Company for the construction of a branch line starting 
at Reconquista and extending northward for a distance of 25 
miles. 
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MIKADO LOCOMOTIVE FOR BURNING LIGNITE; OREGON 
RAILROAD & NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


The railways in the Northwest, near Puget Sound and Port- 
land, Ore., are at such a distance from a good coal supply that 
some of them are arranging to use oil from Bakersfield, Cal., 
a distance of 1,086 miles from Portland. The Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Company (now the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company) has used oil on some locomotives but 
it now uses Cumberland coal from Kemmerer, Wyo., 40 miles 
west of Granger, Wyo., and 904 miles from Portland. There are 
lignite mines at Centralia, Wash., on the line of the Oregon- 
Washington, 96 miles north of Portland. To test this lignite in 
locomotive service the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company 
had the simple Mikado type locomotive, which is here illustrated, 
built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. It was especially 
designed for burning lignite coal. The cylinders are 2334 in, x 
30 in., the driving wheels 57 in., and the weight on drivers is 
204,450 Ibs. The principal features of the locomotive which are 
intended to adapt it for the use of lignite fuel are the large 
hoiler, the large firebox, a brick arch supported on tubes, and a 
long smokebox extending 66 in. in front of the exhaust nozzle, 
with a total length of 100 in. 
with 495 two-inch tubes 20 ft. 6 in. long, providing a tube heating 
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The boiler is 82 in. in diameter, © 


16/ 
Cylinders. 
SSB PACU oy daha craig vavek areas ge peak vices arene eras hater ahieievgueress ale-shelnnaterasa Simple 
PNPM RRM EN al acacia Sedo ig OUST as Bi desk ag kS la vo lah shh 23% in. 
RENEE sere tidigin oarecediamia Nie.e Naw a Mawdd wordlanneweudne soe es 30 in. 
Valves. 
PREGA esse: uloraica sd ciansiavaletatataraie Gre ars. Rina dams Pade neae wasewane sal.-Piston 
Wheels 
Driving, (GISDAGUEE. OVER UTE ee os.26 ade nese da eeeeeneeaen 57 in. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and length............ 10% in. x 12 in. 
Driving journals. others, diameter and length............ 9 in. x 12 in. 
Engine CUE CERIN oo iv oo ate. Ga mh ess Bid doar wsermeearepeaens 30% in. 
PUGS TUCK: JON ANS 56.5 66-458 6! ere esse eines wiatdresoeene ee ee 6 in. x 10 in. 
Trailing GIGI CAINE EOD ica: cjcinsleisannecsreardd own herd oe sae as 36 in. 
Dane LUCK; (OUSR ANS ees irc iecc ans ceenwisins oeecies en 8 in. x 14 in. 
Boiler. 
Style erate sh gia Gra a stestaceleraaly- eid ous. ina Vales 6 0s Straight 
WGOPIIDS BLOSSIN Goo oda cnsic bce aie Bei 6-5 4:d-wacRe sd aiee agers arwareion 180 Ibs. 
Cotside: diameter Of first Tings ss. 5 see se ectie soe ae gees 82 in. 
Pirebox, width and! lem@eh ys. ..5.6:.:.ccs.c0e ccc cewaesaseaes 84 in. x 120 in. 
Nirebox, tube sheet, thickness: 5. cesses ves pee were 1% in, 
MIROUOM .WAUET GODCE irs oss weds Rees ds 6 de Mm dneRs vee Kee 5 in. 
Tubes, number and diameter. ... 666.0006 cw en cece 495—2 in. 
WDE Sty ROGIER a) on sails hea a 29 6G ai ane re acig-ei 460: arcaser-drordbanaiiogn@be 20 ft. 6 in. 
Heating surface, tubes and firebcx................ 0000 5,527 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, firebox.............. errr ee err eT 235 sq. ft. 
Fleating suriace, firebrick tubes. <.......0.0..ccsecese00 32 sq. ft. 
FECAL SUNIACGy OA ieigoicserccacencace 06 abs Or odes wee tane 3,509 Sa. £6, 
ERS NOD ox ahaa 50 Kid 6 Gd) dle $ aK aera bee wee « bee Geer 70 sq. ft. 
Tendei 
gS LOM) | Ca a ee Water bottom 
ROR IRNN IRS sid an Ware a HE WCAE @ 4,9 Grene MeN Care ween wa mRiES 6 in. x 11 in. 
NU ALOE CAPACITOR 6.05 decccscaiw e400 se oe wine ocean wens 9,000 gals. 
PORT CRGROION so 05 6.8605 be s-0-06-s F-5S ae cad kaa eC we Wd se wees 10 tons 

















Mikado Lignite Burning Locomotive; 


surface of 5,292 sq. ft., the firebox is 7 ft. wide and 10 ft. long, 
giving a grate area of 70 sq. ft. The 
arrester are shown in the detail drawing. 


draft rigging and spark 
A large area of netting, 
7 x 7 mesh, No. 17 wire, is provided, which is fixed horizontally 
on the center line of the smokebox and is more than 7 ft. square, 
the exact size being 85 in. x 85 in. There is also a netting 
basket down to the exhaust nozzle, a vertical netting at the upper 
part of the front half of the smokebox, and a baffle plate of the 
usual design and proportions. The principal dimensions and 


data of the locomotive are given on the accompanying table: 


General Data. 


PO et EN yl ee sai rae cet nS nn he Uae! Gece, Chant 2-8-2 

POR MANU y ferret gba hea wren eeia ary ates A eleins sarod Sng nay ek Oar eie Freight 
Fu alata ae wie nad Ste is ecw See ROS oe aS Oe OU Owe wee Lignite 
BEAU RNR EE Pelee Gens Pe. Cone cya) Sak cia ne raserowihis eran 45,500 Ibs. 
RV Gist. ira MOGI (ORO OT a sc a cians a6: 49rd absisin' oc wc aleretore-ot 263,100 Ibs. 
PUGS OM NOLS i aisle rivacrsco vei sin'ec steroid nial paiele toe sleeves 204,450 Ibs. 
Wi ght of ergine and tender in working order.......... 425,000 lbs. 
WARSI SSCS G07) Cay ae 16 ft. 
ARSE” CASO VN ir MPR a SESS SR a cee ee Seated 34 ft. & in. 
Wheel base, engine and tender............ceseeecceeees 64 ft. 7 in. 

Ratios, 

Rota weight = tractive CMOLEs 6: .<556csereraienispe-asereie sa oaes 6 5.78 
Weight on drivers + tractive effort............ceeeee0% 4.50 
Tractive effort X diameter drivers + heating surface... 466.00 
Total heating surface -- grate area...........eeeeeeeee 79.50 
Fi cbox heating surface + total heating surface, per cent. 4.23 
Weight on drivers + totai MGOUINE SUTTACE 665. 6-6 oes cence 36.80 
Total weight + total heating surface...........0000eeee 47.30 
Volume both cylinders, cu. ft..........ccccceccesceuces 15.40 
Total heating surface + vol. cylinders.............000 361.00 
ashate Giheat = wGls Cree. s cacciciaw eased Canisncwen 4.55 














Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company. 


The freight locomotives used on the Oregon Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company are the standard consolidation type of the 
Harriman Lines, and their principal dimensions are: Cylinders 
22 in. x 30 in.; drivers 57 in.; boiler 80 in. diameter; tubes 15 ft. 
long; tube heating surface 3,236 sq. ft.; firebox 66 in. x 108 in.; 
erate area 49.5 sq. ft.; and weight on drivers 187,000 lbs. The 
advantage of the Mikado type over the consolidation is that the 
large firebox is entirely back of the drivers and has a depth in 
front of 8714 in. as compared with 74 in.; the tubes are 20 ft 
6 in. long as compared with 15 ft.; the smokebox is 100 in. long 
as compared with 74 in. The Mikado also has a fire-brick arch 
which is not provided in the consolidation engine. 


SERVICE TESTS OF LIGNITE AND CUMBERLAND COALS. 
‘rom September 25 to October 7, 1910, tests were made by the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company with the Mikado engine 
No. 440 burning Hannaford creek lignite from Centralia, Wash., 
and with the consolidation engine No, 379 burning Cumberland 
coal from Kemmerer, Wyo. The Cumberland coal has a heat 
value of about 10,000 z. T. v. per Ib., and the lignite 8,900 B. T. U. 
per lb. The tests were made under the direction of F. W. Mahl, 
assistant to the director of maintenance and operation of the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific systems. The line selected 
for the test was that running east from Portland between Albina, 
Ore., and the Dalles, 88 miles in length. It is comparatively 


level with a few grades 26 ft. to the mile and a maximum of 33 
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ft. to the mile 414 miles east of East Portland, where a pusher 
engine was used with all test trains. 

The figures shown are the average of three round trips with 
each locomotive under ordinary service and operating conditions, 
the coal and water having been carefully weighed and measured. 
A number of special observations were made to determine the 
amount of live sparks discharged from the stack. The consoli- 
dation engine burning Cumberland coal threw more live sparks 
than the Mikado. They were larger and not entirely consumed 
on reaching the ground, while those from the lignite coal were 
quickly burned out. In addition to its demonstration of the 
possibility of burning lignite on large locomotives without danger 
of fire risk, the tests show that the cost of lignite for a given 
service is about 17 per cent. less than for Cumberland coal. The 
cost of fuel per 1,000 ton-miles is 28.137 cents for the consolida- 
tion engine and 23.305 cents for the Mikado. These figures do 
not include the cost of hauling the fuel, which if taken into 
account, would be of further advantage to the lignite, as it 
requires a haul of only 96 miles to Portland, while the Cumber- 
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BLOCK SIGNAL AND TRAIN CONTROL BOARD. 


The principal features of the third annual report of the Block 
Signal and Train Control Board of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, were noticed in the Railway Age Gaselie of Jatu- 
ary 20, page 117. Below we give that part of the report dealing 
with automatic air-brake hose connections and additional in- 
formation concerning automatic train stops. 

Connectors—Two automatic hose connectors have been held 
to possess merit. Automatic hose connectors are now used 
regularly, but only to a limited extent, and their use still seems 
to be regarded as experimental. One of the main reasons for 
failure of the railroads to adopt hose connectors, so far as the 
board can determine, seems to be the failure of manufacturers 
and designers of connectors to agree upon the specific form of 
connector contour that will fulfill the requirements of the situa- 
tion. As was indicated by Mr. Willis C. Squire, in a compre- 
hensive paper on the subject of automatic connectors for freight 
and passenger train cars, which was read before the Western 
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Smokebox Arrangement of Mikado Locomotive for Burning Lignite. 


land coal is mined at a distance of 904 miles from that place. 
The results of the tests are given in detail in the table below: 


NUMBEE OE TOCOMOLVE: 6.6 sé eve sieis Si sewecawnes 440 379 
DINAN a NOTE 6a 5.655 wet ia 0 hin s hacevarars leo anaes Mikado Consolidation 
Total time on road between terminals......... 15 h. 32 m 16h. 59m. 
WRIA MSN CEILINGS oe oi5.5 410 Scie in aie a7 Sa awe ae 4h. 46 m. 5h. 29 m. 
FCUGMN SAMCINCUE TIGRE Sos s-< oica' 0) 9:6 56-6. ores sia ose we 10 h. 46 m. 11h. 30 m. 
Average running speed, deducting stops, m. ph. 16.4 15.3 
DUMMIES OF GtODS THAME: sinc cisco. 0.59050 biejc0rt's 19.33 16.66 
Pounds of water evaporated ......6:606:06s cece 294,808 282,270 
ounds of coal burned on road..........-ee8. 62,427 53,067 
Apparent evaporation, pounds of water per 
es Ee eer rr ae ere 4.73 5.32 
Evaporation from and at 212 deg., pounds of 
Water DOr HOUNE OF COOL... <5. 5 vec cc acee S27 6.4 

DistARGe SAR TOBY nels. daa sescacwe eas ees 176.6 176.6 
Number of loaded cars in train............... 87.66 87. 
Number of empty cars in train............66- 6. 2.33 
Aotal MeMbED OL CATS: ih. tals os .c-055.060 ccs: 56 93.66 89.33 
Weight Gr train I LORS 64% o.c:0.000s e008 disisieate 4,444 4,013 
Dip Mba ee heh cho. wiceninecaats wait Acsaisare 392,405 354,857 
Pounds of coal per 1,000 ton miles........... 159.08 149.665 
Cost of coal per 1,000 ton miles in cents...... 23.305 28.137 


Che Mikado locomotive gave such satisfaction that future new 
freight equipment will be made similar to it. 





A consular report says that immigration into Paraguay is 
small, but growing confidence, together with the opening up 
of a fine section of the country adjacent to Argentina, by rail- 
Way communication, affords an encouraging outlook. 


Railway Club on September 20, 1910, the conditions of operation 
that have to be met in the use of an automatic connector can 
best be obtained by a combination of the most practicable 
features and methods of support, contact, and registration now 
embodied in several of the types of connectors that have been 
in service for some time past. Mr. Squire states as his opinion 
that— 


“This combination is possible, is desirable, and will be accom- 
plished when the connector manufacturers finally get together to 
decide upon standard form and features for manufacturing auto- 
matic connectors for freight train and passenger train service. 
When this condition of affairs is an accomplished fact, refine- 
ments of designs and elimination of unnecessary parts and the 
simplification of the entire mechanical problem will be possible.” 

In response to a request from the board, the Long Island Rail- 
road Company has furnished the following information: 

“As far as this company is concerned, the history of automatic 
hose connectors is as follows: In November, 1902, 4 engines and 
20 cars were equipped experimentally with the Westinghouse 
automatic air and steam couplers. These were of the side-port 
type, the couplers being held together by long bent springs at 
the side. 
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“In the fall of 1903 all passenger locomotives and passenger 
cars were equipped with this automatic coupler. From the be- 
ginning a great deal of difficulty was experienced in keeping the 
couplers tight. It was found very hard to locate the hose ter- 
minals properly and to get a length of hose which, if moved in 
one direction, would not kink or would not be pulled in two 
when moved in the opposite direction. The spring arms hold- 
ing the coupler heads were found very difficult to keep at the 
proper tension, and screw jacks were provided to set these 
springs down occasionally. It was found that the gaskets became 
displaced and had to be replaced with considerable frequency. 
This is a very annoying feature, because, when trains were found 
in the train sheds with the gaskets leaking, they had to be cut 
in two to replace the same on account of the construction of the 
coupler. 

“It was desired to increase the train-line pressure from 70 to 
110 pounds on our passenger trains about 1908, on account of 
the introduction of the high-speed brake. It was found utterly 
ampossible to do this with the original style of automatic con- 
nector, as the springs would not hold the pressure. The West- 
inghouse Automatic Air and Steam Coupler Company then re- 
designed their connector so as to permit the use of a coil spring 
which was adjustable, so that a constant tension could be main- 
tained. Therefore, in May, 1909, a complete new outfit of auto- 
matic connectors was purchased and installed on all of our pas- 
senger equipment. This resulted in greatly decreasing the 
trouble from leakage, but it was then developed that the auto- 
matic connectors damaged the hose somewhat when cars curved 
and a large increase was found in the number of burst hose. 

“At the present time the latest type of automatic heads are 
running on our passenger-train cars and locomotives with rea- 
sonable success. We find, however, that the leakage is much 
greater than with hand couplers and are of the opinion that there 
is no saving whatever in the cost of the hose. We are also 
doubtful as to whether the time saved by automatic connectors 
justifies their expense in view of the fact that serious delays 
occur whenever it is necessary to change a gasket after a train 
is made up. 

“We consider the use of these connectors still in the experi- 
mental stage and are not fully prepared to recommend them for 
general use.” 

The Chicago & Alton advises the board that two of its trains 
were equipped with automatic connectors some years ago, but 
that considerable trouble has been experienced on account of 
leakage, and the company is not contemplating any additional 
equipment. 

The mechanical officers of the New York Central lines report 
that they have tested a number of different designs of connectors, 
but that as yet none has been found that will operate successfully 
under heavy traffic conditions. 

AUTOMATIC STOPS—PLANS PRESENTED. 

(1) Charles E. Duffie, Omaha, Nebr. Approved for test 
February 22, 1908. This is a cab signal and train stop making 
use of intermittent contact rails. It will be tried on the Union 
Pacific about 40 miles west of Omaha on the main line. 

2) A. L. Bower, Boyertown, Pa. Approved for test July 20, 
1908. This is a cab signal and automatic train stop, requiring 
short sections of insulated track rails and the insulation either 
of a truck from the remainder of the locomotive or of the loco- 
motive from the tender. The installation has not been com- 
pleted, and the board is not aware of any present activity on 
the part of the inventor looking toward that end. 

(3) G. W. Jayne, Washington, D. C. Plans tentatively ap- 
proved July 20, 1908. A cab signal and train stop making use 
of Hertzian waves, a “wireless” system; also another system 
working by induction. 

(4) Perry-Prentice Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. Approved 
for test July 20, 1908. This is a Hertzian wave or wireless cab 
signal and automatic stop system. It has been installed on the 
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Chicago Suburban Railroad (electric) and examined by the 
board. This installation was not considered suitable for a con- 
clusive test. The board has been advised, under date of Novem- 
ber 8, 1910, by the Perry-Prentice Company that lack of capital 
alone has prevented making an installation for test.* 

(5) P. J. Simmen, Los Angeles, Cal. Approved for test July 
29, 1908. This is a controlled manual block and automatic train 
stop system employing intermittent contact rails. This system, 
without automatic stop, was installed and used on the Toronto 
& York Radial (electric) Railway, and was inspected by mem- 
bers of the board. No installation has as yet been offered in 
which the automatic stop was used, and the installation on the 
Toronto & York Radial Railway does not approximate service 
conditions on steam roads closely enough to warrant the board 
in conducting a test of that installation. Mr. Simmen advises, in 
reply to a recent inquiry, that lack of capital has prevented him 
from providing such an installation as the board would consider 
satisfactory for test purposes. He estimates that an installation 
suitable for test by the board would cost from $15,000 to $25,000, 
because in order to demonstrate the remote control principle 
which is a prominent feature of his system it would be necessary 
to equip an entire division of some road. He advises the board 
that he has been in negotiation with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company for permission to make an installation on its Bedford 
division about 70 miles in length. These negotiations have not 








yet been successful for the reason, as Mr. Simmen states, that 
he and the officers of the road have not been able to come to a 
satisfactory conclusion on the matter of terms covering the cost, 
which it is stated will be about $12,600 at a minimum. 

(6) Railway Electric Signal Company, New York, N. Y. Ap- 
proved for test July 29, 1908. This is an automatic stop and cab 
signal of the intermittent contact raij type employing alternating 
current. 

(7) H. D. Patterson, New York, N. Y. Approved for test 
October 1, 1908. This is a cab signal and train stop system in 
which electrical devices located along the roadway act induct- 
ively to produce effects upon apparatus located on the train or 
engine. In reply to an inquiry, Mr. Patterson states that he is 
now preparing for an installation suitable for examination by the 
board on one of the elevated lines of New York City. He also 
states that lack of capita] has delayed the work of development. 

(8) Rowell-Potter Safety Stop Company, Chicago, Ill. Ap- 
proved for test October 12, 1908. This is a ground mechanical 
trip automatic train stop and automatic block system combined. 
It was tested by the board during the winter and spring of 
1908-9, and reported on in the second annual report. The board 
has no information of any working installation of this system 
having been made. 

(9) H. J. Warthen, Washington, D. C. Approved for test 
November 2, 1908. This is an intermittent contact rail cab 
signal and automatic train stop. The device is now being in- 
stalled on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg, near Rochester, 
N. Y., for purposes of test. 

(10) A. H. Fox, New York, N. Y. Plans tentatively approved 
May 27, 1909. This is an automatic train stop of the magnetic 
or inductive type, depending for its operaticn on the nonmagnetic 
property of manganese steel rails. The inventor was encouraged 
to develop his system further, and now informs the board that 
he has secured the use of tracks on the Putnam division of the 
New York Central, and proposes to make an installation for the 
purpose of testing the operation .of his device with a view to 
securing definite data regarding particular features; and that as 
soon as these data have been obtained he will be prepared to 
offer the board an installation for test purposes. 

(11) Gray-Thurber Automatic Train Control & Signal Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa. Approved for test October 21, 1909. This 
is a cab signal and train stop requiring short sections of in- 
sulated track rails, and the insulation either of a truck from the 


















* This was tried on the Canadian Pacific, Dec. 8, as reported in the 
Railway Age Gazette, Dec. 16, page 1158. 
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remainder of the locomotive or of the locomotive from the 
tender. This device is now being installed on the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, near Cleveland, for purposes of test. 

(12) S. H. Harrington, New York, N. Y. Approved for test 
September 15, 1909. This is an overhead mechanical trip auto- 
matic train stop. It was tested by the board on the Erie Rail- 
road during the winter of 1909-10. (See Appendix D for re- 
sults of test.) 

(13) Darwin G. Jones, Atlanta, Ga. Approved for test De- 
cember 22, 1909. ‘This is an intermittent contact rail cab signal 
and automatic train stop. 

(14) Electrical Automatic Railroad Safety Signal Company, 
New York, N. Y. Approved for test May 28, 1910. 
This is called the Lacroix cab signal and automatic stop; it is 
an intermittent contact rail system. This device was installed 
and exhibited on the Erie Railroad, near Nutley, N. J., and has 
been examined by a member of the board. Plans of an installa- 
tion which is now being made on the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Railway have been filed with the board, and it is ex- 
pected that this installation will be ready for official test during 
the coming winter. 


(15) Ross Engineering Company, Chicago, Ill. Approved for 


test July 22, 1910. This is a cab signal and automatic stop, re- 
quiring short sections of insulated track rails at indication 


points, and the insulation of one truck from the remainder of 
the engine or of the locomotive from the tender. The board is 
not aware of any action yet taken looking toward an installation 
for test purposes, but is informed by the proprietors that the 
General Railway Signal Company, of Rochester, N. Y., is de- 
veloping the Ross apparatus and intends to make an installation 
to test the merits of the system. 

(16) Railway Automatic Safety Appliance Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. Approved for test September 21, 1910. This is a 
mechanical trip automatic train stop in which the trips are of 
intermediate height, or about the level of the buffer beam on the 
locomotive pilot. The board is informed by the proprietors of 
this device that arrangements have been made with the Pere 
Marquette to make an installation for official test purposes and 
that work upon this installation is now in progress; it is ex- 
pected to be completed, ready for inspection, about the middle 
of December. 

In addition to these purely automatic stop devices, the board 
has approved for test the following cab signal devices, to which 
an automatic train stop can be attached, if desired: 

(17) E. F. Clement, Philadelphia, Pa. Approved for test 
February 22, 1908. This is a cab signal system designed to re- 
peat in the engine cab the indications of fixed signals along the 
roadway, making use of short sections of insulated track rails 
and a truck insulated from the remainder of the locomotive, or 
the locomotive insulated from the tender. 

(18) Railway Audible Signal Company (Limited), London, 
England. Approved for test February 5, 1910. This is an audible 
cab signal requiring short sections of contact rail. The ap- 
paratus is electrically operated in connection with fixed signals. 
In operation, when the signals are clear, the contact rail is 
charged, causing a proceed indication to be displayed in the cab; 
when the signals are-at stop, the circuit to the contact rail is 
broken, causing an audible danger indication to be given in the 
cab. The apparatus is in use on the Great Western Railway of 
England, and records of its service were given in the board’s 
last annual report, page 22. The company states that it is now 
negotiating for an installation in this country for purposes of 
test. 

Only two devices have been tested by the Board, the Rowell- 
Potter and the Harrington. Concerning the Rowell-Potter the 
board said: 


As regards the system as a whole, the board concludes that if the faults 
mentioned (in the report) we1e remedied, and it sees no reason why they 
should not be substantially overcome, and if the apparatus were well in- 
spected and maintained, the system would be safe and reliable, and its use 
would tend materially to promote safety of operation on a railroad using it. 
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As to its economy, there is insufficient data to form a conclusion of any 
real value. 

Concerning the Harrington the board said: 

The system, with reasonable inspection and maintenance, would be safe 


and reliable and its use would tend materially to promote safety of opera- 
tion on a railroad using it. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE RAILROAD COMMISSION. 


The Pennsylvania State Railroad Commission in its annual 
report to the governor, tells of its activities during the past 
year under the following heads: Pittsburgh Trolley Situation; 
Locomotive Boiler Inspection; Philadelphia Trolley Situation; 
Improved Service on the Philadelphia & Reading; Investigation 
of Telephone Rates; Accidents; Recommendations. For the in- 
spection of boilers the commission has adopted rules similar to 
those of New York, recently noticed in the Railway Age Gazette 
(January 20, page 120). The Philadelphia trolley situation is 
being investigated by Ford, Bacon & Davis, a work which has 
been going on for several months. A report is expected soon. 
The passenger service of the Reading was investigated by order 
of the Senate, and considerable improvement has been accom- 
plished. The commission renews its recommendation for a law 
to prevent trespassing, the legislature having neglected the iecom- 
mendations heretofore presented on that subject. 

The act creating the commission does not specifically designate 
what shall be the force and effect of a recommendation by the 
commission, and it is recommended that this weakness of the 
law be corrected. The decisions of the commission ought at 
least to be treated at prima facie sound when brought before a 
court or other tribunal. All of the recommendations hitherto 
made by the commission have been complied with except in two 
cases; one where the Baltimore & Ohio was ordered to change 
its local passenger fares, and the other where all lines were re- 
quired to check baggage through for passengers holding ade- 
quate transportation, even if in two or more separate tickets. 
The Pennsylvania refused to comply with this last recommen- 
dation. The Baltimore & Ohio, to meet the competition of the 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie, charges between Pittsburgh and Con- 
nelisville, 2 cents a mile; but from stations in this territory to 
other points on its road it charges 3 cents a mile. 
crimination the commission desired to have corrected. 


This dis- 


The commission is having made two new maps of the state; 
one primarily to show the railways, and the other the trolley 
lines. 


FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 


The definite surveys and estimates for the proposed extensions 
of the Baturite Railway, Brazil, and of the Victoria-Diamantina 
Railway have recently been approved. The extension of the 
Baturite Railway will be a little over 18 miles long, from Iguatu 
to Cedro, while the Victoria-Diamatitina will extend 161 miles 
over the section between Itabira and Matto Dentro and the line 
to Santa Anna dos Ferros. 


A contract has been let for the connection of the West of Minas 
Railway in Brazil with the Goyaz Railway. Specifications pro- 
vide for payment on unit basis. Name of contractor may be 
had on inquiry from the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, 
D. C. Plans have been approved to extend the Goyaz Railway 
159 miles, from Ipamery to Antas, and another extension from 
Perdicao to Palestina, to cost $2,100,000. 


The Chilean government has outlined extensive public improve- 
ments for 1911, covering railway building, harbor improvements, 
waterworks, sewer systems, etc. The estimates for new work on 
the 35 railways under construction by the government amount to 
$10,194,450 United States gold for the year, with $1,080,578 for 
surveys for new lines, condemning right of way, etc., and $365,000 
for new rolling stock to be used on the new lines under construc- 
tion, to say nothing of the new equipment needed for the old lines. 








TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN DECEMBER. 





Following is a list of the most notable train accidents that 
occurred on the railways of the United States in the month of 
December, 1910. This record is intended to include usually only 
those accidents which result in fatal injury to a passenger or an 
employee or which are of special interest to operating officers. 
It is based on accounts published in local daily newspapers, ex- 
cept in the case of accidents of such magnitude that it seems 
proper to write to the railway manager for details or for con- 
firmation. 


Collisions. 
r—— Kind of 
Date. Roa Place. Accident. Train. Kil’d. Inj’d. 
2. Toledo & of 5; ee Glouster. rc. F. & P. 0 5 
ay Sh eS Se eae. Victorville. be. Pp. & F. 0 3 
SS fe & ae Ogdensburg. xc. P. & F. 0 2 
13. Bessemer & L. E...Rockdale rc. F. & F. 1 2 

"RA, EL essvesesonsee Chicago. xc. te aA 1 10 
22. N. a iy Biesstese N. Gro’dale. re. F. & F. 2 1 

err Millstone J. rc. SS. * Sar ce 

(See derailments.) 

CE: Gavtaensdunds Nevada, O. xc. re 2. 6 6 
Zo. Desten & MM. 4.605% Somerville. xe. Pr. ae. 1 0 
27. Chic. & Alton...... Farber, Mo. re. Pr. & F. 3 0 
27. Balt. & Ohio....... Mercer’s, W. Va. be. F. & F. 4 2 
as Se A Os waswecs Stockton. be. F. & F. 3 0 

Derailments. 
Cause Kind 
Date. Road. Place. of derlmt. oftrain. Kil’d. af d. 
2. Missouri See vee Knobnoster. b. rail. P. 0 
3. Carolina, C. & oe .Clinchport. acc. obst. F. 3 3 
4. - Louis & S. ..Brookf'd June. ms. P. 0 5 
5. N. Y., N. H. & Fi Hilliard unx. F. 0 2 
9. Nortel 2 ae Batavia. exc. speed. F. 0 2 
14. A., Lg 23 eee: Davis, Okl. b. rail. of 1 31 

oe Sn Millstone ae acc. obst. P. 3 4 
24. Norfoli & Western.Crum, W. Va. unx. P. 4 15 
Ee ME Ge ee Weehawken. d. switch. F. 1 1 
29. Louisv. & N........ Ben Hur. unx. F. 2 0 
30. San Antonio & A. P.Pettus. d. switch. P. 1 6 
31. Texas & Pac....... Mesquite. b. rail. rs 0 10 


In the collision at Millstone Junction, N. J., about two o’clock 
on the morning of December 22, three trains were involved. A 
westbound freight which was at a standstill, waiting for a clear 
signal into the next block section, was run into at the rear by a 
following freight, which had been run past one caution and one 
stop signal. In this collision the flagman of the standing train, 
who was in the caboose, was killed. A part of the wreck fell 
across the adjacent main track and was run into by a westbound 
passenger train which came along about one minute after the 
collision. The passenger engine was derailed. By the double 
wreck all four main tracks were blocked for about four hours, 
and one engineman, one fireman and one flagman were killed. 

The collision at Nevada, Ohio, on the 24th, was between east- 
bound passenger train 48 and westbound passenger train 15. The 
latter was running on the eastbound track, and when it was 
struck was within a short distance of the point at which it was to 
cross back to the westbound track. Two passengers, two bag- 
gagemen, the engineman of the eastbound train and a man 
riding with him to learn the road, were killed. Six passengers 
gnd four employees were injured. The eastbound train ran 
past a caution signal two miles west of the crossover, a red sig- 
nal one mile distant and two red signals at the tower; and col- 
lided with the westbound train 2,000 ft. east of the tower. 

The collision at Mercers, W. Va., on the 27th is reported to 
have been due to a mistake in handling despatcher’s orders. 

The deratiment near Crum, W. Va., on the 24th, occurred at 
the west end of Tunnel No. 6. Four mail clerks were killed, 
and eight passengers, two clerks, two express messengers, one 
news agent and two employees were slightly injured. The cause 
of the derailment is not known, as the track was badly torn up, 
but it is thought that something derailed the engine. The mail 





1 Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 

re, Rear collision be, Butting collision xc, Other collisions 
Broken d, Defective unf, Unforeseen obstruction unx, nex- 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced switch acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while 
running-———P. or Pass., Passenger train F. or Ft., Freight train (in- 
cluding empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or 
partly destroyed by fire——Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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car struck the west portal of the tunnel, after it had been 
derailed and was badly damaged, as was also the express car 
next to it. 

An otherwise unimportant derailment in the yard of the Grand 
Central Terminal of the New York Central in New York City 
on the 19th ruptured one of the pipes used for supplying cars 
with Pintsch gas, and the escaping gas, some 20 or 30 minutes 
after the derailment, having accumulated in an open space be- 
neath a large building—the sub-station of the power system—and 
becoming ignited, exploded, destroying the building and killing 
13 persons. 





Of the half dozen electric car accidents reported in the news- 
papers as occurring in the United States in the month of De- 
cember, two, one on the 7th and one on the 24th, both occuring 
in Cincinnati, were reported as being attended with fatal results. 
On the 7th a car was struck by a train of the Baltimore & Ohio 
at a crossing and the motorman was fatally injured; and on 
the 24th a rear collision of street cars resulted in the fatal in- 
jury of two persons. 





In a butting collision on the Grand Trunk near St. Hyacinthe, 
P. Q., December 10, between a light engine and a freight, four 
trainmen were killed. The road at this point is double track, and 
according to the reports, the collision was caused by the light 
engine running on the wrong track. 





DOUBLE TRACK RAILWAYS IN MINNESOTA. 





The railway map of Minnesota, given herewith, is printed for 
the purpose of showing all sections of railways in the state on 
which there are two or more main tracks. All of the railways 
which are shown in heavy lines on the diagram are double-track 
railways, except the one small piece of three-track lines, as 
noted. 

There are in this state two prominent examples of situations 
where two companies, each owning a single-track line, have put 
the lines together, under a single superintendent, to be operated 
as a double-track railway, namely, the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern, from a point near Minneapolis to East St. Cloud, 
about 60 miles, and the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy for 20 miles south 
of St. Paul. 

The termini of the double-track sections are given in the table 
below: 


MINNESOTA, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
No. No. 
: Tracks. Miles. 
Point Douglas-St. Paul (with C., M. & St. P.*)... 2 20 
Chicago Great Western. 
WY st, RS, St OI sk sins oss kus esausseen sas 2 4 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
AGT SOL e IN Sion ek helen a wn's Soe S Ale & S86 2 10 
Eee Sarre eer rer ee 2 50 
fet, atte REE Sink uae Wi RicSene kui senses ws x 2 10 


C26 Fi, M.S O: 
St. Bani Noriiline,. Wit sees sc cdsincessedeecsesssic 2 23 


Northern Pacific. 


oe PMID on cs asadaseneaasswdsnes'esss 2 10 
OR GO SS SS ee Peer etre ere 2 11 
IT Ne ESS LS ee erie rir rrr 2 6 
PO ES Se ee ee re ee cree 2 1 
ENR gO RE ee eee Ce See a ert eee 2 2 
eS eer errr eee eer 2 9 
Staples-Moorhead (including 1.6 miles three-track). 2 107 
Great Northern. 
Bids TER ON: Voc cesesanescdaeuwalowenes em 2 33 


SO ON EO SS a ee eer re 2 77 
Minneapolis-Wayzata 
Duluth & Iron Range. 

Ted CURT OLO TOV CIED 5 0 0s 655 5'49445 Sen waeediexe 2 73 


Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 


Duluth-Wolf 68 
Ee Ree ae reas ere 2 10 


Sherwood-Hibbing 





* Two single track railways operated as one double-track. 
In some places the two tracks are a mile or more apart. 
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The Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co. has made a 
mortgage to secure $6,000,000 50-year 5 per cent. notes, under 
which $1,420,000 bonds are to be issued at once. 


The Hartford & New York Transportation Company is to 
increase its fleet by the addition of two steamers for service 
between New York and Boston, and one to run between New 
York and Portland, Me. 


The Mayor of Pittsburgh, Pa., has prepared bills which he will 
present to the Pennsylvania legislature, providing for the estab- 
lishment of a public utilities commission for Pennsylvania similar 
to the public service commissions of New York state. 


The Cinemnati, Hamilton & Dayton has finished its new yard 
at Toledo. It has capacity for 3,000 cars, as follows: receiving, 
809 cars; classification, 850; holding, 550; storage, 250; outbound, 
350; repair, 150; and caboose, 50. The yards have gravity tracks 
and are about four miles long. 


The state of New Jersey has a commission which has been 
appointed to see about building a ship canal across the state, 
connecting the Raritan and Delaware rivers. This commission 
has just organized, with David Baird, of Camden, president, and 
l*. WW. Donnelly, of Trenton, secretary. 


The Northern Central is preparing to beautify the grounds 
around its stations throughout the line from Baltimore to Har- 
risburg this summer. Elaborate schemes of the landscape gar- 
deners are already being carried out at some of the stations. 
The most extensive work is that at Harrisburg Junction, just 
across the Susquehanna river from Harrisburg. 


Between Mourmelon and Bethany, France, on January 22 a 
l‘arman aeroplane was flown 18 miles and back, at good speed, 
carrying four persons. 

‘rom a press despatch dated Berlin, January 23, 
that experimental flights have been made there with a dirigible 
balloon 378 ft. long, capable of carrying 50 passengers. This air- 
ship, if it proves satisfactory, is to be bought for the use of the 
German army. It has four motors of 125 h. p. each, and six 
propellers. 


it appears 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is now running a Good Roads Edu- 
cational train and proposes to send it all over the state. This 
will be the first time any eastern railway has run such a train. 
The Pennsylvania State College, the roads department of the Na- 
tional government and the State Highway Department of Penn- 
sylvania will co-operate. The train consists of four cars, one 
litted up with a lantern for the illustrations of the lectures, and 
another to be used for exhibits showing models of several types 
of roads, such as earth, sand-clay, gravel, macadam, and telford. 
‘Two platform cars will carry samples of road building machinery. 

A meeting of a large number of officers and passenger rep- 
resentatives of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh was 
held in Chicago last week. Its purpose was to discuss plans 
for increasing business, handling it more economically and es- 
tablishing better relations between the railways and the public. 
The meeting was presided over by Samuel Moody, passenger 
traffic manager of the Pennsylvania Lines West. It was at- 
tended also by J. R. Wood, passenger traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Besides the passenger officers and rep- 
resentatives, some of the executive officers, including J. J. 
Turner, second vice-president, and G. L. Peck, general manager, 
of the Lines West, were present. 

A little booklet describing investment securities has been pub- 
lished by N. W. Halsey & Co., New York. Under the title “The 
Most Satisfactory Bonds,” the banking house shows by graphic 
illustration the comparative trend of the bond market for a 
period of years of railway, municipal and corporation bonds. 
senefits to the investor resulting from the supervision of com- 
missions are analyzed and discussed; and methods employed by 
hanking houses in determining the safety issues which they con- 
template purchasing are described. Among these are the 
analyses of reports to determine whether wages paid and the 
prices of the commodities sold conform to prevailing standards; 
the validity and duration of franchises; the character of the 


General News Section. 


community served; the physical condition of the property— 
whether the equipment is well maintained or has become ob- 
solete; the character and ability of the company’s management, 
and the appraisal of the physical value of the property. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern now uses telephones 
throughout its main lines, Buffalo to Chicago. The circuits are 
as follows: Buffalo to Erie, 88 miles, 21 telephone stations; 
Erie to Cleveland, 95 miles, 25 stations; Buffalo to Erie (mes- 
sage circuit), 88 miles, 21 stations; Cleveland to Toledo, San- 
dusky division, 110 miles, 37 stations; Cleveland to Toledo, Nor- 
walk division, 116 miles, 35 stations; Toledo to Elkhart, Air 
Line Division, 133 miles, 44 stations; Toledo to Elkhart, Old 
Line Division, 143 miles, 35 stations; Elkhart to Chicago, 101 
miles, 33 stations. A telephone despatching circuit is to be 
strung from Elkhart to Grand Rapids. The message and train 
despatching telephone circuits of this road at present form one 
of the most complete and extended railway telephone equipments 
now in use. The apparatus consists of Western Electric tele- 
phones and selectors, and a few details of the equipment are of 
the special design of Mr. Ryder, general superintendent of tele- 
graph of the New York Central lines, who is one of the pioneers 
in the use of the telephone on railways. 


Washington to New York in 3 Hours and 55! Minutes. 


A special train of an engine and two cars, which was run to 
carry J. P. Morgan from Washington to New York over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, last Monday, made the trip of 226.8 miles 
in 3 hours, 55 minutes and 30 seconds, or at the rate of 57.8 
miles an hour. This is about 8% minutes less than the time taken 
by the special train from Jersey City to Washington over the 
Central of New Jersey, the Reading and the B. & O. on Decem- 
ber 16. The Pennsylvania train stopped at West Philadelphia 
4 minutes to change engines, and at Manhattan Transfer 3 min- 
utes to change from steam to electric power. The following is 
the record as published: 


A. M. Miles. 
PSOE OWVAINBNION oc os aces disse wcerecsts ox ss Lisa2 Sak bs 
DICE MEME orion cone sta aww oer ee Li3at Neer] 

P. M. 
Ee RRMUIOM ik cscs sane s eee nce 12:02 40.0 
OS UO ae SS en ee 12:39 75.0 
Reet: WVBR sininisis eng discs wens cw 1312 108.5 
Arrived West Philadelphia ........... 1:42 136,3 
Left West Philadelphia .............. 1:46 bes 
SIRE CeMNEION on cs os Oakes w se asec se 2:16 168.8 
Left Milletone Junction .....<.....s% 2:34 192.6 
Left Perth Amboy Junction........... 2:44 205.5 
SeES: INRIA EES 0g on os SW iSivis e's oo hie O05 0 2:53 216.8 
Asvsyed at New Works: ..is.5<<05<dn05 3:07% 226.8 


It will be seen that the speed over the New York diyision, West 
Philadelphia to New York, 90.5 miles averaged 67 miles an hour. 
The time over this division, including the stop for changing en- 
gines (8114 minutes) is only 234 minutes greater than that of 
a fast run which was made from Philadelphia to Jersey City, 
March 24, 1902, and the distance to the New York terminal is 
2.3 miles more than to the Jersey terminal. 


Strike on the Southern Pacific of Mexico. 


Forty-eight engineers and 29 firemen, employed on_ the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico and the Sonora Railway, and _ be- 
longing to the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, went on 
strike on January 17. The strike followed several conferences 
between E. Corrigan, representing the Brotherhood, and officers 
of these railways. The employees demanded both increases in 
wages and recognition of the Brotherhood. The officers refused 
both demands. Their refusal to recognize the Brotherhood was 
based mainly on the fact that it is a United States organization 
which is not recognized by the laws of the Republic of Mexico, 
and therefore a railway doing business in Mexico could not 
legally enter into a contract with them. The demands for in- 
creases in pay ranged from 36 to 50 per cent. The lines were 
never completely tied up. Daylight passenger service has been 
maintained and some freight business has been moved. On Janu- 
ary 21, 23 per cent. of the trains of the company were moving. 
Some of the employees who quit work are Mexicans, but most 
of them are Americans. It is probable that the places of all will 
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be filled by Mexicans. It is rather significant of the attitude 
of the Mexican government that the representatives of the 
3rotherhood who are conducting the strike, thought it expedient 
to return to the United States and direct it from this side of 
the line. The government has entirely refused to recognize the 
Brotherhood on the National Railways of Mexico. 


New York Central and the Proposed B. R. & E. 


W. S. Kallman, assistant freight trafic manager of the New 
York Central Lines, was called to the stand at the opening of 
the final hearing on the second application for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity for the proposed Buffalo, Rochester 
& Eastern between Buffalo and Troy, and gave testimony based 
on statistics of his road and from other sources. ‘The total 
tonnage of freight carried by the New York Central to or 
originating at all points on or parallel with the proposed B. R. 
& E., and also between those points, amounted to 5,739,769 in 
1909. If the new two track line of 300 miles could secure this 
entire traffic, it would still be nearly 2,500,000 tons short of the 
8,000,090 tons which its promoters have testified they must se- 
cure in order to pay its operating expenses and interest charges. 
Careful analysis of these tables showed that the B. R. & E. 
could not obtain over 500,000 tons of this entire freight traffic, 
he said, while the most liberal estimates could not allow them 
over 850,000 tons. These estimates could be quadrupled, the 
witness believed, without establishing for the proposed road its 
ability to operate with any profit. 

Syracuse and Schenectady freight traffic must be dropped 
from consideration in these tables, Mr. Kallman said, because 
the promoters of the proposed road had not declared in their 
testimony any intention of building branch lines to either of 
these important cities. North Tonawanda traffic also could not 
be claimed by the B. R. & E., because it would have no direct 
track connection with any railway at East Buffalo. At Roches- 
ter, Oneida, Utica and Troy only from 10 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. of the freight business of his road could possibly be se- 
cured by the new line, the witness asserted, as the New York 
Central was now in sharp competition for it with the Pennsyl- 
vania, Erie, Lehigh, B. R. & P., Lackawanna, N. Y., O. & W. 
and the D. & H. at these points. Superior stations, team track 
facilities and the large number of industries connected by private 
sidings at all these centers would go to prove this estimate lib- 
eral. Practically no part of the east bound freight destined to 
points on the Boston & Albany could be obtained by the B. R. 
& E,, he pointed out, as the New York Central system lines 
had been able to secure such traffic in competition with the Erie, 
Lehigh, Lackawanna, Pennsylvania, Grand Trunk and Canadian 
Pacific and their western connections via the Boston & Maine 
and New Haven roads. 

Almost none of the 2,614,236 tons received at the Niagara 
frontier in 1909 from the Lake Shore, Michigan Central and 
N. Y. C. & St. L. could be secured by the proposed road. Some 
2,600 station freight agents and 450 officers and traveling freight 
agents were constantly soliciting freight business for the Central 
lines in 29 states throughout this country as well as in Canada. 
Mr. Kallman did not believe a railway of only 300 miles, 
with admittedly no eastern or western traffic relations, could 
get any appreciable amount of the business secured by the New 
York Central system with its 13,000 miles of track and its half 
century of established service. At Buffalo, Black Rock, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Utica, Schenectady and Troy, the Central has pub- 
lic team tracks with a capacity of from 102 to 641 cars, while 
its private sidings will hold from 522 to 3,335 freight cars at 
these points. 

Assuming that the B. R. & E. had secured the entire tonnage 
received by the N. Y. C. & H. R. and West Shore from con- 
necting lines at the Niagara frontier in 1909 destined to all points 
on and parallel with its lines and to New England points, Mr. 
Kallman testified, it would still lack 1,140,000 tons of the 
4,000,000 which it admitted it must get of this class of traffic to 
operate with any profit. Though the B. R. & E. promoters testi- 
fied that they must count on at least 1,000,000 tons of local 
freight each year, he estimated from the traffic records that 
the new road could not obtain a local tonnage of over 100,000. 
Less than 400,000 tons of west bound freight was all that the 
B. R. & E. could expect to receive, even if it deprived the Cen- 
tral of any participation in this class of traffic from the Boston 
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& Maine and New Haven roads, he testified—a figure of 
100,000 tons below that which the B. R. & E. witnesses had 
claimed as necessary to operate that road. In order to fulfil 
a similar claim by the promoters of the new road that they must 
get 2,500,000 tons of miscellaneous freight, the B. R. & E. must 
get all such tonnage away from the Central and an equal amount 
from other trunk lines to come within 500,000 tons of its figure, 
witness showed. 

Only 17,500 of the tonnage of ex-lake grain traffic forwarded 
from Buffalo via the Central and West Shore in 1909 could be 
obtained by the B. R. & E., Mr. Kallman showed by the records. 
As to the iron ore traffic from the lakes which had been ciaimed 
by the new road, he showed that no such freight was carried by 
the Central lines to any point in this state except Charlotte, 
which is located so that all such traffic must be unavailable for 
the B. R. & E. 

A. H. Smith, vice-president and general manager of the N. Y. 
C. & H. R. showed that to pay 5 per cent. interest on the money 
invested in it, the new road must earn a gross income of not 
less than $20,000,000 each year. Its gross earnings per mile 
would have to be from $50,000 to $70,000, or greater than those 
of 140 of the leading and oldest railways in the country over 
200 miles in length. None of these roads had to compete with a 
parallel line of six tracks, running through substantially the 
same territory and not over five or six miles from it, he testified 
—a condition that it would be hard to find anywhere in the 
country. When compared with these old established roads the 
large gross earnings required by the proposed B. R. & E. to 
pay interest charges and operating expenses, he considered, 
showed the expectations of its promoters to be preposterous 
from the point of view of a railway expert. 

Taking a few of the roads having the largest earning powers, 
Mr. Smith cited the large percentage of coal and ore carried by 
them—66.6 per cent. by the D. & H., 65.7 per cent. by the Pennsyl- 
vania, 63.9 per cent. by the D. L. & W., 78.1 per cent. by the 
Pp. & L. E., 66.6 per cent. by the P. & R., and 60.4 per centy 
by the Lehigh. The B. R. & E. could not carry mich, if any. 
coal, he testified, as it would have no line extending into the 
coal regions. Over 12,000,000 tons of freight would have to be 
carried by the new road, in the opinion of the witness, in order 
to pay expenses. An average tonnage per mile of over 40,000 
would thus have to be carried. The futility of such an expec- 
tation was shown by the figures for 1909 which showed an aver- 
age tonnage per mile of 11.380 tor the Central, 14,200 for the 
Erie, 8,910 for the B. & M., 17,240 for the Lehigh, 21,120 for the 
D. & H., 21,350 for the Lackawanna and 10,500 for the N. Y. O. 
& W. The capitalization per mile of the new road would have 
to be between $285,000 and $400,000, the witness testified, which 
exceeded that of 16 of the best railways in the United States. 

General tie-up on the Boston & Albany and Boston & Maine, 
which backed up freight on the Central line through the in- 
ability of the New England roads to take it, was the funda- 
mental cause of the delays in service in 1907. Temporary in- 
sufficiency of cars and engines and large improvements in 
progress along the line he assigned as other reasons. At present 
the facilities of the B. & A. have been so improved by the Cen- 
tral that it is taking twice as many cars per day as it could in 
1907. On January 1, 1910, 2,305 locomotives, 2,453 passenger 
cars, 65,838 freight cars and 3,670 company service cars were in 
service on the N. Y. C. & H. R., the witness testified, while 
improvements and extensions of terminals have helped to make 
the service given in 1908, 1909 and 1910 high class in every re- 
spect, as a matter of general knowledge. At Buffalo there had 
been no congestion of freight since 1907. 

The trackage capacity of the system was at present unlimited, 
Mr. Smith said, and some of its divisions, such as the Hudson, 
handle as high as 125 trains per track per day, while the Mohawk 
and Western divisions are capable of handlyig more than double 
the tonnage now handled over them, provided the freight is 
taken away when delivered. The West Shore can be expected 
to handle with its two tracks half of what the main line could. 
Altogether the system could thus handle with its present equip- 
ment three times the tonnage it now moves. 

The capital which it is proposed to spend on the B. R. & E,, 
in benefiting connections beyond the state in either direction 
would be far more wisely spent, in his judgment, Mr. Smith 
testified, by developing lateral and tributary lines to open up 
more of the valleys and fertile regions of this state, thus helping 
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in a direct way the people who are asked to create the enterprise. 
He believed that there were times when a state could afford to 
be reasonably selfish in such a matter, especially when it had 
an assured means for reasonably regulating existing properties. 
As a competitor with the Central in carrying freight from 
Buffalo to Albany or Troy, he declared the B. R. & E. could 
never succeed because it would not have the same facilities, the 
same density, the same experience, nor as favorable location 
and water level grades. 4 


Railway Securities Commission at Chicago. 


The Hadley commission on regulation of railway securities 
conducted hearings at Chicago this week. The first to appear 
before it was Henry C. Adams, statistician of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Professor Adams declared that gov- 
ernment control over the issuance of stocks and bonds is inex- 
‘tricably bound up with control of rates. Mr. Adams said in 
part: 

“There are three parties interested in the stock and bond trans- 
actions of the carriers. The first comprises the stockholders, 
whose desire is for a high valuation of investment by which re- 
turns may be gaged. The second is the railway management, 
which is interested in maintaining the credit of the road that 
new capital may be available whenever needed. The third is 
the public, and the public, which furnishes the capital, has an 
equity in the railway properties just as much as either of the 
two others. It should know at all times just what the cash in- 
vestment in the railways actually is in order that it may be able 
to determine what its own equity is.” He believed that the basis 
of railway return should be the cost of original construction and 
of permanent improvements. 

Marvin Hughitt, chairman of the Chicago & North Western, 
said that it is manifest that after a time either the states or 
the nation will have to yield in the matter of regulation of rail- 
ways. It is to be hoped that as between the federal power 
and the state power the corporations will not be subjected to any 
more embarrassment than they are now laboring under. 

“Obviously one authority to create and one to administer and 
govern would be less hazardous and more convenient, but how 
far the public advantage would be served by the concentration 
in the federal authority of all these jurisdictions exercised by 
the several states I have grave doubts. 

“Personally I am much impressed with the necessity of pro- 
ceeding in this matter with as much freedom from prejudice and 
haste as is consistent, because the states have rights that they 
would cling to tenaciously. It would free the corporation man- 
agers and directors from a great deal of labor to go to one au- 
thority for everything, but to act precipitately in this matter of 
federal control would be to place the corporation in a perilous 
situation and cause measureless harm to property values and 
investments. 

“It would also bring to a stop, as I view the matter, all fur- 
ther enlargement of railway facilities until the questions are 
fought out between the constitutional lawyers and the federal 
authorities in the courts. All this, of course, is to be avoided. 
I doubt the advantage to the public to have the federal govern- 
ment go much further than it has gone in the control of the 
railways. Of all the difficulties that could happen to us nothing 
could be worse than to be left in the situation where we must 
obey or attempt to obey two jurisdictions; that would put the 
corporations in contempt of one or the other.” 

Mr. Hughitt said that he did not think the railways have 
ever oppressed the people of the country, either by stock and 
bond issues or by reason of the rates they have charged, and 
referred to the heavy reduction in rates that have taken place 
in the last 40 years. He said that the pioneer age of rail- 
ways is passed and predicted that no more trunk lines will be 
built and that future progress in railway construction will be 
intensive rather than extensive. 

F. A. Delano, president of the Wabash, favored federal rather 
than state regulation of securities if the effect of federal regula- 
tion shall be to exclude state regulation. He thought that the 
limit to which it would be safe to go would be some stiffening 
up of the law in respect to the responsibility of directors for 
the issuance of additional capital, and, perhaps, the requirements 
of a sworn statement as to the funds raised and their disposi- 
tion. Legislation which would cover general principles is much 
to be preferred to legislation which attempts to prescribe de- 
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tail methods. He contended that it would be utterly imprac- 
ticable to limit the issuance of capital stock at par for money or 
property of equivalent value. The prices at which securities can 
be sold depends on credit and credit depends on a multitude of 
conditions. ‘The older railways no longer have first or second 
mortgage bonds to sell and most depend on “junior” securities. 
Some must raise capital by selling stock. No road can sell 
its stock at par or better unless it has extremely good credit; 
that is, in addition to earning a dividend it must earn a safe 
surplus. He defended the practice of issuing new stock at par 
to stockholders when old stock is selling above par. Whether 
or not this should be done is a question of judgment and expe- 
diency for the directors. He contended that if there was 
a relation between capitalization and rates it was the opposite 
of what was generally assumed. Railways differ very greatly 
in original cost of construction, in cost to replace and in 
value, and they all have to make the same rates. With re- 
spect to the capitalization of betterments, additions and ex- 
tensions charged in the past to income, but which might be 
charged to capital, he said that this practice is bad, not so much 
because it hurts the general public as because it opens the 
door to trickery on the part of directors and may mislead in- 
vestors. The law might properly limit any going back and capi- 
talizing of such expenditures for a period of, say, two years 
previous unless such expenditures are clearly indicated in the 
accounts as suspense items. With respect to valuation he said 
that the action of the railways (defending themselves against 
rate reductions), seeking to show that if the reductions were 
made their property would be confiscated, is no reason for de- 
ciding that their rates should be based on the cost of reproduc- 
ing the properties. Railway officers oppose valuation not be- 
cause they think it will show the properties are overcapitalized, 
but because they do not think it is the proper basis for the regu- 
lation of rates. 


Efficient Switch Lamps. 


That a switch light should be large enough to be very quickly 
noticed from the most convenient distance, goes without saying; 
and it is equally well known that many lamps fall very far 
short of this standard, because of bad adjustment or defective 
maintenance. To correct faults of this kind the Southern Pa- 
cific has lately adopted the following rule: 

“It is highly important that switch stands and lamp forks 
be so adjusted as to properly focus the switch light to give the 
maximum benefit to approaching trains. Roadmasters must, ir 
their personal monthly inspection of switches, investigate this 
matter closely and by frequent inspection after dark see that 
the proper results are secured. Cases of switch lights located 
on or adjacent to sharp curves where a special focusing of the 
light may be required to give best results will be each made a 
subject of special study and roadmasters will receive instructions 
from division engineer.” 


The North Western Button. 


The committees on safety of the Chicago & Northwestern have 
been heretofore noticed in‘the Railway Age Gazette. From a 
statement in the “North Western” (magazine), it appears that the 
members of these committees when _ traveling 
over the road on their inspection trips wear 
badges, in the shape of buttons, a picture of one 
of which is shown herewith. The letters on the 
button are made in. gold, and are on a back- 
ground of green and red enamel. There is now 
a safety committee on each division of the road, 
and they make regular tours throughout the lines of the division 
for the correction of undesirable conditions, where correction is 
practicable, and for the making of reports on more serious 
matters. 





The Mason Laboratory at Yale. 


The Mason Laboratory of Mechanical Engineering, for the 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, which is now under 
construction, is to be 85 ft. wide on Hillhouse avenue and will 
extend 200 ft. back to Temple street, though the full width of the 
building extends only about two-thirds as far back. This build- 
ing, with its equipment, will cost $200,000, and is the gift of 
George G. and William S. Mason, of the class of 1888. They 
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have also given $50,000 for its endowment. It is to be ready 
for use next autumn. The building is three stories high above 
the basement; and the testing machines, steam engines, electric 
generators and gas engines are to be on the first floor. The 
lecture room and small laboratories are on the second floor, and 
the third floor is to be used for research and for a mechanical 
technology exhibit. This will not be a museum but an exhibition 
of such modern machines as are of particular interest to students, 
to be brought to the school, and probably in most cases to be 
exhibited temporarily. 


Twenty-fifth Year of International Railway Congress. 


The International Railway Congress Association was estab- 
lished in 1885, and Mr. Weissenbruch, general secretary, prints 
in the Bulletin for January a historical review of its work dur- 
ing the quarter century. At the first session (in Brussels in 
1885) the Congress represented 19 governments, 131 railway 
systems and 31,000 miles; and the number of delegates present 
was 289. At the eighth session, in Berne, Switzerland, last year, 
the number of governments represented was 48, railway systems 
420, and mileage of railways 359,858; and the number of dele- 
gates present was 799. An abstract of the principal topics which 
have been discussed by Congress and the conclusions thereon fills 
100 pages of the Bulletin. As to the function and usefulness of 
the association, Mr.- Weissenbruch says: 

It has been said in the daily press that the conclusions adopted at the 
general meetings have too often been general expressions in which the 
general public wouid vainly look for definite and precise solutions. These 
conclusions are necessary for starting the discussions, but they must be 
drafted in such a way as to make it possible for them to be adopted without 
too much opposition at the general meetings wheie the delegates who have 
specially studied them are relatively few in number. Every step in advance 
is in its origin the work of a minority; it must raise some doubts in a 
meeting where the majority has not yet recognized its necessity. But what 
does it matter? At the same time while the meeting formulates its im- 
personal opinion, each of the managers or engineers present at the meeting 
forms or modifies his personal opinion. His attention is drawn to the 
question. When he reaches home, he studies it again. He is much assisted 
both by the documents he brings home with him as well as by the relations 
of friendship or of mutual esteem which he has formed at the periodical 
meetings of the Congress. It is thus by no means one of the least results 
of the Congress Association that it forms, for railway men, a stimulus 
which takes them away from their daily routine. How much useful work 
may thus result from intelligent and better directed zeal! 


Wood Preservers’ Association. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, closed January 19. 
The papers presented at this meeting were abstracted in the 
Railway Age Gazette of last week. At the closing business ses- 
sion the following officers were elected: President, John T. 
Logan, president of the National Lumber & Creosoting Com- 
pany, Texarkana, Texas; first vice-president, Andrew Gibson, 
superintendent of treating plants of the Northern Pacific, Para- 
dise, Mont.; second vice-president, R. J. Calder, secretary- 
treasurer of the International Creosoting & Construction Com- 
pany, Galveston, Texas; third vice-president, D. Burkhalter, 
supervisor of creosoting plants of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, Bradford, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, F. J. Angier, timber 
treating engineer of the Kettle River Company, Chicago. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Arr Brake AssocraTion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

American ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFfFicEers.—A. G. Thomason, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; next meeting, June 22, 1911; Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TicKEeT AcEeNtTs.—C. M. 
Burt, Boston, Mass.; next meeting, St. Paul, Minn., 1911. 

AMERICAN Assoc1ATION OF LocaL Fretcut AGENTS’ AssocraTIon.—G. W. 
Dennison, Pennsylvania Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—O. G. Fetter, 
Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and Sept. 

American Etectric Rartway AssociaTion.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York; Jan. 27, New York. 

American Raitway AssociaTion.—W. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New York; 
May 17, New York. 

American Raitway Brince AND BurtpiNne Assocration.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago; Oct. 17-19, 1911; St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Raritway ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Assoctia- 
TIon.—E. H. Fritch, Monadnock building, Chicago; March 21-23, 
1911, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rartway INpustRIAL AssociaTIon.—G. L. Stewart, St. L. S. W. 
Ry., St. Louis, Mo.; May 9, 1911; Detroit, Mich. 
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AMERICAN Rarttway Master Mecuanics’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, Old 
Colony building, Chicago; June 14-16, 1911, Atlantic City, N. J. 
AMERICAN RaiLway Toot ForEMEN’s AssoctaTION.—O. - Harroun, Bloom- 

ington, Ill. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.—Prof. E. 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN SOciETY OF Civit ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
oo. York; lst and 3d Wednesdays, except June and August; New 

or 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERING Contractors.—D. J. Haner, 13 Park 
Row, New York; 3d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

eee! Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29° W. 

h St.. New York. 

PO cs OF AMERICAN Raitway AccounTING OFFicers.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; April 26, 1911; New Orleans, La. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM AcEnNTs.—J. R. McSherry, Cie E. 3., Chr 
cago; May, 1911; Montreal, Can. 

——— OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—G. B. Colegrove, I. C. 

R.R., Chicago. 

‘aimed OF RaiLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. 
Adams St., Chicago; June 19, 1911; Boston, Mass. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountTING OFFicEers.—G. P. 
Conard, 24 Park Place, New York; June 20-21, 1911, Cape May 

City, Ni J, 

CanapiaAn Rattway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; Ist Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug.; Montreal. 

CANADIAN SOcIETY OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dorches- 
ter St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 

Car FoREMAN’S ASSOCIATION or Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month; annual, Oct. 9, Chicago. 
CentTraAL Raitway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Friday in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov.; Buffalo, N. Y. 
Civit ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF Sr. Paut.—D. F. Jurgensen, 116 Winter St., 

St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July and Aug.; St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box _" Harris- 
burg, Pa.; 1st Monday after 2d Saturday; Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS SOcIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Hailes, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freicut CLiaim Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va.; June 21, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—H. D. Judson, 209 
East Adams St., Chicago; Wednesday preceding 3d. Thursday; 
Chicago; annual, July 19, Chicago. 

INDIANAPOLIS RAaILwAy AND MECHANICAL CLuB.—B. S. Downey, C., H. & 
D., Indianapolis, Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL Master Boiter Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 
95 Liberty St., New York; next convention, Omaha, Neb. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway Fuet Assoctation.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago; May 15-18, 1911; Chattanooga, Tenn. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLway GENERAL ForREMEN’s AssociATION.—L. H. Bryan, 
D. & I. R. Ry., Two Harbors, Minn. Next convention July 25-27, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONGRESS.—Executive Committee, rue de Louvain, 
11 Brussels; 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Master BracksMitus’ Association.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. 

Iowa RarLway Cuus. —W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Iowa; 
2d Friday in month, except July — August; Des Moines. 

Master CAR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. —J. W. — Old Colony building, 
Chicago; June 19-21, 1911, Atlantic City, N. 

MASTER CAR AND Locomotive PAINtTErs’ ASSOCIATION, OF UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass.; Sept. 12-15, 
1911, Atlantic City, N. J. 

New Encianp RarLroap CLus.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
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2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept.; Boston. 
New York RaILroap Cuus. —H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August; New York. 


Nortmern Rattway Cius.—c. L: Kennedy, C., M. & St. P.; 4th Saturday; 
Richmond, Va.; 20th annual, June 21st, 1911, St. Paul, Minn. 

OmaAHA RatLtway Cius.—A. H. Christiansen, Barker Blk.; second Wed. 

Raitway Crus oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month; Kansas ‘City. 

Raritway Crus oF PitrspurcH.—C. W. Alleman, »?. & L. E., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August; Pittsburgh. 

Raitway Sicnat Assocration.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa.; March 
20, Chicago; annual, Oct. 10, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

RaLwAy STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. —J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
Ohio; annual, May 22-24, 1911; Milwaukee, Wis. 

RICHMOND Rartroap Crus.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—Walter E. Emery, 
Pp. Pocus. Ry. Peoria, 7 Oct., 1911; St. Louis. 

St. Louis Rattway CLus.—B. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, bed June, July and Aug.; St. Louis. 

Society oF RAILWAY FINANCIAL OFFICERS.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago; Sept. 12-14, St. Paul, Minn. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. 

SoutmeRN & SouTHWESTERN Rarttway Crus.—A. J. Merrill, Prudential 

dg., Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs.; Jan., April, August and Nov.; 

Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLus.—L. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Sat.; annual, May 6, 1911, Toledo. 

TraFFric CLus oF Curcaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; meet- 
ings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFFic Crus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; last 
Tuesday in month, except June, July and August; New York. 

TraFFic CLus oF PirtspurcH.—T. J. Walters, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; meetings monthly; Pittsburgh. 

TRAIN —— AssociaATION oF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stew- 
art Ave., Chicago; annual, June * 1911; Baltimore, Md. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF Burraro.—J. M . Sells, Buffalo; ist Sat. after 1st 
Wed.; annual, Dec. 11, 1911. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssoctATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, N. Y.; annual, August, 1911, Chicago. 

WEsTERN CANADA RAILway Ciun._-W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August; annual, 
May 8, Winnipeg. 

Western Raitway Crus. —J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Feet Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except a July and August. 

WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. —J. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; Ist Wednesday in ae except July and August; Chicago. 

Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.—F. . Angier, First National Bank bidg., 
Chicago. 











Craffic News. 


The Southern Railway has established a branch office of its 
land and industrial departments at Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Baltimore & Ohio last week ran an agricultural educa- 
tional train over its lines in eastern Ohio, between Wheeling 
and New Concord, and between Zanesville and Marietta. The 
lecturing was in charge of Prof. A. B. Graham, of the Ohio 
State University. 


Beginning on February 1 the Burlington will run an express 
and passenger train from Chicago to St. Paul, Minn., daily in 10 
hours and 15 minutes, which is 2 hours and 30 minutes less 
time than is now taken by any other train on the Burlington. 
This road, in connection with the Great Northern and the North- 
ern Pacific, will reduce the time of express (parcels) from New 
York to Seattle, Wash., by 24 hours. 


The ten principal express companies, at a conference held in 
New York last week, agreed to make reductions in the rates for 
the transportation of shipments of merchandise which have to 
be carried over the lines of two or more companies; the object 
being to make the tariffs as simple as they would be if there 
were but one company doing business throughout all the lines 
of these ten companies throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


The movement of freight over the Panama Railroad has in- 
creased so much that an extension of terminal facilities is needed. 
In the month of November the westbound movement was 26,513 
tons—about one-quarter larger than in the same month of 1909, 
while the eastbound movement, 22,734 tons, was almost double 
the movement of the previous year. It is said that the increase 
is due to improved steamship service from the Isthmus to New 
York and San Francisco. 


The Pennsylvania will run an agricultural instruction train 
in New Jersey January 3l-February 3. Former experiments of 
this-kind in New Jersey have been so successful that the time 
of the trip is now increased from three days to four, and the 
train will have an additional car, to contain exhibits to be used 
by the lecturers for illustrations. There will be with the train 
eight professors and other representatives of the New Jersey 
State Agricultural College. 


Bates & Chesebrough, who recently established the California- 
Atlantic Steamship Company, have announced a rate of 40 cents 
per 100 lbs. on lumber moving from Portland, Ore., to New 
York, via Panama. The announcement was made in a letter 
by J. W. Chapman, trafic manager of this company to the 
Oregon & Washington Manufacturers’ Association. He said 
that the first ship to sail from Portland with a cargo of lumber 
will leave there on February 15. 


The New York State superintendent of public works reports 
that the canals of the state carried last year 3,073,412 tons of 
freight, which is slightly less than the total for the preceding 
year. More than two-thirds of this freight was “way”; the 
through freight amounting only to 494,208 tons eastward and 
310,972 tons westward. During the past season more than 2,000 
permits were issued for the use of pleasure craft on the canals, 
and the superintendent recommends that laws be passed to regu- 
late this trafic. With the enlarged cana! it will be necessary, or 
at least, very desirabie, to have charts of the canal system, for 
a large part of the new canal will consist of open lock and river 
navigation where the channel will be tortuous and of varying 
width and depth. 


Local Tickets on the B. & A. 


The letter printed in our issue of January 13, page 74, in 
which it was said that local tickets on the Boston & Albany are 
not accepted in a direction opposite to that which appears from 
a reading of the ticket, has brought out an answer from an officer 
of the road which says that while this rule was in effect for a 
few months, the acceptance of local first class tickets in either 
direction has been universal throughout the company’s lines 
since July 15 last. 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 





Vor. 50, No. 4. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Reparation Awarded. 

‘Barr Chémical Werks v. Philadelphia & Reading et al. 
ion by Chairman Clements: 

1. The fifth class import rate of 27 cents per 100 lbs. applied 
to the shipment of glue stock from Boston to Chicago found 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the sixth class domes- 
tice rate of 24 cents per 100 Ibs. The rate on this article should 
not exceed for the future the rate simultaneously in effect on 
“fleshings, tanner’s or slaughter-house offal, and wet hide trim- 
mings, carload,” between the same points. Reparation awarded. 


(20 1. C. C. 77.) 


Opin- 


Further Class Rate Suspensions. 


Recently the commission directed the suspension until March 1 
of certain class rates from New Orleans to points in Mississippi, 
Helena, Arkansas and Memphis, Tenn., filed by the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley and the Illinois Central. An order has been 
issued further suspending them until September 1. 


Minimum Car Load Rule. 


William K. Noble v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, et 
al. Opinion by Commissioner Prouty: 

Tariff of defendants should have provided that when a car of 
the capacity ordered by the shipper could not be promptly fur- 
nished and a car of a different capacity was furnished, such 
car might be used upon the basis of the minimum fixed for 
the car which was ordered. Such a rule should be established 
by defendants for the future. Reparation awarded because of 


failure of defendants to establish and apply the above rule. (20 
Jy eae oh 
The Commission Will Bring Indictments for Unlawful Over- 


charge. 


National Refrigerator & Butcher Supply Company v. Illinots 
Central Railroad Company et al. Opinion by Commissioner 
Lane: 

On March 20, 1908, the complainant shipped one box of hard- 
ware, weighing 220 pounds, from Cleveland, Ohio, to Memphis, 
Tenn., over the lines of the Baltimore & Ohio, the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern, and the Illinois Central railways, upon 
which there was charged and coliected the amount of $2.44, 
based upon a rate of $1.09 per 100 pounds. But the lawfully 
published rate, as admitted by the defendants, was 70 cents 
per 100 Ibs., and reparation is awarded in the amount of 88 cents, 
with interest thereon from March 20, 1908. 

Complaints of the character herein considered should never 
be brought before this commission. There should be no neces- 
sity for appealing to governmental authority to award damages 
for plain overcharges. It is the plain duty of the carriers to col- 
lect no more than the published rate; to do otherwise is a crime 
for which indictment will lie and for which there is serious 
punishment provided in the law against both the carrier and its 
agent. When there is a contest between the shipper and carrier 
as to the lawful rate applicable, arising out of an obscure tariff, 
there may properly be appeal to this commission to give con- 
struction to the schedules. But there is but one count of such 
character involved herein. The others are based upon admitted 
deviations from the tariff rates. If by inadvertence the wrong 
rate had been applied, the carrier should have hastened, upon 
the application of the shipper, to remedy its mistake, and this 
no more for its own protection against prosecution under the 
law than out of a desire to do justice to its patrons. It is not 
too strong a statement of the fact to say that certain carriers 
seem at times willfully bent upon withholding for as long a 
period as may possible moneys to which they are not entitled. 
The commission has a mass of correspondence carrying such 
complaints. The law expressly makes it illegal for a carrier to 
exact more than the lawful rate, and the commission will regard 
it as its duty henceforward to enforce this provision by indict- 
ment in cases where the carrier appears willfully to have re- 
quired payment of an illegal amount or refuses to make restitu- 
tion immediately on its attention being called to its improper 
and unlawful action. (20 1. C. C., 64). 
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RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 


STATE COMMISSIONS. 


William O. Seymour, chairman of the Connecticut State Rail- 
road Commission, and a member of that body for the past 20 
years, died suddenly on Tuesday at his home in Ridgefield. 


The Louisiana railway commission has issued an order for a 
general hearing on the proposed reduction in express rates. The 
rates proposed by the commission run from 35 cents per 100 lbs. 
of merchandise for 20 miles or less to $2 per 100 lbs. for mer- 
chandise for over 350 miles. 


The United States circuit court having issued a temporary in- 
junction restraining the Louisiana railway commission from en- 
forcing its order in the case of J. W. Thompson & Co. v. the 
Texas & Pacific et al., reported previously in these columns, the 
commission has ordered all lines not specifically enjoined from 
putting into effect rates on sand and gravel prescribed by the 
commission to comply with the order, protecting the rates named 
therein on all shipments of sand and gravel, carloads, between 
points in the state. 


California: Discrimination Against Los Angeles in Favor of 
San Francisco. 


California Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles v. Southern 
Pacific et al. Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Stock- 
ton and Traffic Bureau of the Merchants’ Exchange of San Fran- 
cisco interveners. 

The complaint is that rates from Los Angeles to towns in the 
San Joaquin valley are unduly high as compared with rates into 
the valley from San Francisco. The commission finds that rates, 
for instance, from Los Angeles to Bakersfield, a distance of 168 
miles, are from 50 to 73 per cent. higher than rates from San 
Francisco to Berenda, a distance of 168 miles. The commission, 
therefore, orders a reduction in the rates from Los Angeles to 
points in the San Joaquin valley north of Bakersfield. The 
commission holds that in this case it is not fair to base a rate 
on the cost of service on a particular part of the line, and that 
therefore the fact that it is more expensive to operate from Los 
Angeles over the Tehachapi mountains into the valley than it is 
to run trains from San Francisco, on a nearly level road, into 
the valley, is not a valid reason for higher rates from Los 
Angeles than from San Francisco. 

Commissioner Loveland dissenting: 

With the finding of the majority opinion that the Los Angeles- 
San Joaquin valley rates are high as compared with rates from 
other competitive coast points, I most earnestly dissent. In my 
judgment the comparison of rates into the San Joaquin valley 
on a mileage basis should be between Stockton and Los Angeles, 
because water competition controls the rate from San Francisco 
to Stockton; in other words, for 78 miles from San Francisco 
toward the valley Stockton is entitled, as compared with San 
Francisco, to the advantages of being 78 miles nearer to the 
valley points than is San Francisco, and San Francisco is en- 
titled to enjoy just that differential over Stockton that water 
competition and other competitive conditions will give her. In 
my judgment this commission has no authority in law to order 
railways to charge rates which will turn the business over to 
competing water carriers. I do not agree with my associates 
that the much heavier cost of service over the two mountain 
ranges should be ignored and Los Angeles given an advantage 
over Sacramento and Stockton on a broad mileage basis. 


COURT NEWS. 


The New York State Court of Appeals in a decision handed 
down last Tuesday, denies the authority of the New York State 
Public Service Commission, First district, over matters of public 
health. These are within the province of the New York City 
Board of Health. This decision reverses the lower courts, which 
had confirmed an order of the public service commission abating 
an alleged nuisance in the yard of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford at 13lst street, New York. 


On October 2 last the railway from Melipilla, Chile, to San 
Antonio was formally opened, in the presence of the vice-presi- 
dent of the republic. 


Vor. 50, No. 4. 


Railway Officers. 


Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


R. G. Shorter has been appointed auditor of the Marietta, 
Columbus & Cleveland, with office at Marietta, Ohio, succeeding 
Hudson Campbell, acting auditor. 


W. H. Fulton, superintendent and purchasing agent of the 
Stewartstown Railroad, has been elected vice-president, and will 
also retain his duties as superintendent, with office at Stewarts- 
town, Pa. 


F. D. Dale has been made a representative of the accounting 
department of the Union Pacific at Leavenworth, Kan., in con- 
nection with matters pertaining to business of the Leavenworth, 
Kansas & Western. This corrects an item which appeared in 
our issue of January 20. 


Hoyt King, formerly land commissioner of the Sanitary Dis- 
trict in Chicago, has been elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Chicago Transfer & Clearing Company, suc- 
ceeding James T. Maher, resigned, to go to the Great Northern 
at St. Paul, Minn. 


Joseph F. Titus, for the last four years assistant to J. T. 
Harahan, former president of the Illinois Central, has resigned 
to become assistant treasurer of the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company, and the duties of his former office will be assumed 
mainly by M. P. Blauvelt, comptroller. 


A. R. Zoelsmann has been appointed auditor of the Chester, 
Perryville & Ste. Genevieve, the Cape Girardeau & Thebes 
Bridge Terminal, the Cape Girardeau & Chester and the Saline 
Valley, with office at Cape Girardeau, Mo., succeeding R. H. 
Schultz, appointed general superintendent. 


M. B. Van Zandt, assistant treasurer and assistant secretary 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and the Chicago 
& North Western, has been appointed treasurer of both these 
companies, with office at New York, succeeding R. H. Williams, 
who has been retired on account of ill health. A. S. Pierce suc- 
ceeds Mr. Van Zandt, with office at New York. 


The office of Roberts Walker, chairman of the executive 
committee and general counsel of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and president of the Rock Island Company, has been 
transferred from New York to Chicago. G. T. Boggs, vice- 
president, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer of the Rock Island Company, at New York, has 
resigned, effective February 1, and J. J. Quinlan, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and vice-president, assistant secretary and _ assistant 
treasurer of the Rock Island Company, in addition to his other 
duties, succeeds Mr. Boggs as secretary and treasurer of the 
Rock Island Company, with office at New York. 


William J. Dickinson, who was elected second vice-president 
of the Louisville & Nashville, with office at New York, as pre- 
viously announced in these columns, was born in 1852 in Eng- 
land. He was educated in the public schools and began railway 
work in September, 1882, with the Louisville & Nashville, and 
was in the continuous service of that company for 23 years. He 
held various clerical positions in the office of the auditor of re- 
ceipts until 1891, and then for a short time he was a traveling 
auditor. In December, 1891, he was appointed assistant auditor 
of receipts, and was promoted to auditor of receipts in July, of 
the following year, remaining in that position for over five years. 
He was then consecutively freight claim agent for two years, 
chief clerk in the traffic department two years, comptroller for 
four months, and then third vice-president in charge of traffic 
for four years. Mr. Dickinson was out of railway service from 
1905 to 1910. 


Operating Officers. 
J. C. Hagerty, superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio South- 


western at Cincinnati, Ohio, has had his office transferred to 
Seymour, Ind., effective within six, weeks. 


H. E. Allen, superintendent of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf at Amarillo, Texas,-has been appointed superintendent o/ 
the Trinity & Brazos Valley, with office at Teague, Texas, suc- 
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ceeding J. Munday, resigned to accept service with another 
company. 


C. J. Balch has been appointed to the new position of assistant 
to general manager of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
with office at Los Angeles, Cal. Through a typographical error 
it was stated in our issue of January 20, that Mr. Balch had been 
appointed assistant genera] manager. 


W. J. Stoneburner, superintendent of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas at Denison, Texas, has been appointed superintendent, 
with office at Greenville, Texas, succeeding R. J. Sullivan, re- 
signed to accept service with another company. J. Munday, 
superintendent of the Trinity & Brazos Valley at Teague, Texas, 
succeeds Mr. Stoneburner. 


R. H. Schultz, auditor and general freight and passenger agent 
of the Chester, Perryville & Ste. Genevieve, the Cape Girardeau 
& Chester, the Cape Girardeau & Thebes Bridge Terminal and 
the Saline Valley at Cape Girardeau, Mo., has been appointed 
general superintendent, with office at Cape Girardeau, in charge 
of matters relating to traffic and operation. 


H. M. Gain has been appointed passenger trainmaster of the 
Eastern division of the Grand Trunk, with office at Montreal, 
Que.; S. L. Trusler, assistant trainmaster, at Hamilton, Ont., 
has been appointed passenger trainmaster of the Middle division, 
with office at Toronto, Ont., and H. W. Matthews has been 
appointed passenger trainmaster of the Western division, with 
office at Detroit, Mich. 


Harvey Hansford Morris, whose appointment as superintendent 
of the Huntington division of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with office 
at Huntington, W. Va., has been announced in these columns, 
was born April 11, 1873, at Coalburg, and was educated in the 
common schools. He began railway work February 7, 1890, with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio as a telegraph operator, and in October, 
1898, he was promoted to train despatcher, at Hinton. He re- 
mained in that position until June, 1904, when he was made 
trainmaster of the Guyandotte Valley branch, and in November, 
1907, he was promoted to trainmaster of the Kanawha coal dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Handley, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment as superintendent. 


William Herbert Johnson, whose appointment as assistant 
superintendent of the Winston-Salem district of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with office at Florence, S. C., has been announced in 
these columns, was born October 26, 1871, at Charlestown, W. Va., 
and was educated in the public schools. He began railway work 
in March, 1889, as telegraph operator on the Shenandoah Valley, 
now a part of the Norfolk & Western, and in August of the same 
year he went to the Norfolk & Western, and was promoted to 
train despatcher in June, 1891. In February, 1898, he went to the 
Illinois Central as a train despatcher at McComb City, Miss., and 
in January, 1899, returned to the service of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, as train despatcher. He was promoted in 1902 to assistant 
chief despatcher, becoming chief despatcher in April, 1905, on 
the Radford division, and in February, 1907, he was appointed 
assistant trainmaster of the Norfolk division. He left the service 
of the Norfolk & Western to become superintendent of con- 
struction on the Winston-Salem Southbound, and when this new 
line was opened for operation he was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Atlantic Coast Line. 


Traffic Officers. 


C. D. Le Grande has been appointed general agent of the Nor- 
fol Southern, with office at Richmond, Va. 


G. W. Schelke has been appointed a traveling passenger agent 
of the Illinois Central, with office at Evansville, Ind. 


A. D. Beals has been appointed a traveling freight agent of 
the Chicago Great Western, with office at Red Wing, Minn. 


P. A. Hamilton has been appointed agent in charge of freight 
traflic for the new agency of the Northern Pacific at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


\ 


-\. A. Reinhardt has been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western and the Chicago & Alton, 
with office at New Orleans, La. 


\- 


: B. Erwin has been appointed general agent of the San 
Pe‘ro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with office at Denver, Colo., 
Succeeding C. E. Hooper, resigned. 
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Clarence L. Williams has been appointed a general agent, 
passenger department of the Canadian Pacific, with office at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. effective February 1. 


W. F. Murray, chief clerk to the general freight agent of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed 
general agent of the St. Louis Southwestern, with office at 
Tyler, Tex. 


D. W. Calloway, traveling freight agent of the Trinity & Brazos 
Valley at Fort Worth, Tex., has resigned to accept a position 
with the New York-Galveston steamship line of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 


H. C. McFadden, president and general manager of the Fitz- 
gerald, Ocilla & Broxton, has been appointed general freight 
agent of the Georgia & Florida, succeeding T. B. Akridge, with 
office at Augusta, Ga., effective February 1. 


F. F. Barkow, traveling freight agent of the Ann Arbor Rail- 
road, has been appointed a commercial agent, with office at 
Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding C. S. May, resigned. R. J. Wilda 
succeeds Mr. Barkow, with office at Menominee, Mich. 


J. H. Hackett has been appointed agent of the Erie Despatch, 
at Akron, Ohio, succeeding D. B. Aungst, commercial agent, as- 
signed to other duties, and the office of commercial agent has 
been abolished. J. A. Lloyd has been appointed agent, at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, succeeding F. T. Vincent, deceased. 


J. W. White, commercial agent of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas at Denison, Tex., has been appointed commercial agent, 
with office at Fort Worth, Tex., succeeding F. G. Abbey, who 
has been appointed chief clerk to the general freight agent. 
Henry W. Landman, soliciting freight agent at Kansas City, Mo., 
succeeds Mr. White. 


Edward D. Lappin has been appointed a traveling freight 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line, with office at Kansas City, Mo., 
succeeding S. C. Bates, resigned to become manager of the 
Traffic Bureau of Springfield, Mo. W. H. Drew has been 
appointed a soliciting freight agent, with office at Tampa, Fla., 
succeeding L. Barwick, resigned. 


Incident to the re-districting of the Rock Island Lines, which 
was announced in the Railway Age Gazette of January 20, page 
145, W. J. Leahy, general passenger agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Chicago, will have jurisdiction over the First 
district, with office at Chicago. J. A. Stewart, assistant general 
passenger agent at Chicago, has been appointed general passenger 
agent, with jurisdiction over the Second district (except the 
city of St. Louis, Mo.) at Topeka, Kan. George H. Lee, general 
passenger agent at St. Louis, will have jurisdiction over the 
Third district and the city of St. Louis, with office at St. Louis. 


Warren K. Cundiff, whose appointment as assistant general 
passenger agent of the Union Pacific, with office at Omaha, Neb., 
has been announced in these columns, was born October 19, 
1868, at St. Joseph, Mo. He received his education in the public 
schools, and began railway work in 1886 with the St. Joseph & 
Grand Island, and remained with that road until June, 1902, 
during which time it had been merged with and then separated 
from the Union Pacific. In September, 1906; he went with the 
Union Pacific at Omaha as a rate clerk, and he was soon pro- 
moted to traveling passenger agent, and then to chief rate clerk. 
His next office was chief clerk, from which position he was 
recently promoted to assistant general passenger agent, with 
office at Omaha. 


Ralph S. Stubbs, whose appointment as general eastern freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific and general freight agent of the 
Atlantic Steamship Lines of that company, with office in New 
York City, has been announced in these columns, was born Feb- 
ruary 3, 1882, at Ashland, Ohio. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Nevada in 1901, and began railway work in 1902 as a 
clerk with the Armour Car Lines at Chicago. A year later he 
was appointed general eastern agent of the Continental Fruit 
Express in Chicago, and in 1905 was made foreign freight agent 
of the Southern Pacific in New York City. His next position 
was general freight and passenger agent of the Arizona Eastern 
and assistant general freight and passenger agent of the Southern 
Pacific at Tucson, Ariz., to which he was appointed in April, 
1909, and from which he was recently promoted as above. 
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W. F. Paton, whose appointment as general passenger agent 
of the National Railways of Mexico, with office at Mexico City, 
has been announced in these columns, was born June 17, 1870. 
He received his educa- 
tion in the public schools 
of New York City, and 
began railway work in 
1887 as a stenographer 
in the purchasing de- 
partment of the Mexican 
National Railroad, now 
part of the National 
Railways, in New York 
City. He was trans- 
ferred to the traffic de- 
partment in the follow- 
ing year, and he was 
contracting freight agent 


for eight years from 
1889. He was then 
made general eastern 


agent, and from 1904 to 
1908 he was general 
eastern agent for the 
National Lines of Mex- 
ico at New York. His 
next office was general 
agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the National Railways of Mexico, and in April, 1909, he was 
appointed assistant general passenger agent, with office at Mex- 
ico City. He was appointed general passenger agent of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, the Interoceanic Railway of Mexico, 
the Vera Cruz & Isthmus and the Pan-American on Janu- 
ary 1, 1911. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 





W. F. Paton. 


W. J. Hoskin, shop master mechanic of the Chicago & Alton 
at Bloomington, Ill, has been appointed road master mechanic 
‘on the Northern and Southern divisions. A. G. McLellan, for- 
merly with the Grand Trunk at Battle Creek, Mich., succeeds 
Mr. Hoskin. 

F. W. Gilcreast, whose resignation as division engineer of the 
Lehigh Valley, at Hazleton, Pa., has been announced in these 
columns, has been appointed chief engineer of the Lehigh & New 
England, in charge of the Tamaqua extension, with office at 
Mauch Chunk. 

Frank T. Slayton, whose appointment as superintendent of 
motive power of the Virginian Railway, with office at Princeton, 
W. Va., has been announced in these columns, was born March 
31, 1862, at lowa Falls, 
lowa. He was educated 
in the common schools 
and began railway work 
in December, 1881 in 
the shops of the Can- 


adian Pacific, at Winni- 
peg, Man. The follow- 
ing year he became a 


fireman on the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern, now a part of 
the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. He 
remained in this position 
until September, 1886, 
since which time he has 
been consecutively to 
July, 1900, engineer, 
trainmaster and division 
master mechanic on the 
Minnesota & Northwest- 





ern, now a part of the 
Chicago Great Western. F. T. Slayton. 
In July, 1900 he was 


appointed master mechanic of the St. Joseph & Grand Island, 
and was later promoted to superintendent, which position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment as superintendent of motive 
power of the Virginian Railway. 
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Purchasing Officers. 
George H. Robinson has been appointed general storekeeper 


‘of the Oregon Short Line and the Southern Pacific Company 


lines east of Sparks, with office at Pocatello, Idaho, succeeding 
lk. W. Taylor, resigned to accept service with another company. 


OBITUARY. 
Robert Dudgeon, commissioner of the Pacific Northwest 
Demurrage Bureau, with office at Seattle, Wash., died in 


Seattle on January 14. 


William D. Knott, purchasing agent of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic, at Atlanta, Ga., who was recently granted leave 
of absence on account of ill health, died January 18, at Atlanta. 


Henry Wentworth Brown, auditor for the receivers of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, and president of the 
Transportation Equipment Company, died January 19 in New 
York, at the age of 34 years. 

George Parsons Sweeley, master mechanic at the Alleghany 
shops of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, died at his 
home in Allegheny, Pa., January 10. Mr. Sweeley was born in 
Montoursville, July 13, 1856, and was educated in the common 
schools. He began railway work in the Renovo shops of the 
Pennsylvania in April, 1875, and was later made shop foreman. 
In 1888 he was appointed general foreman of the shops of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. In March, 1893, he 
was appointed master mechanic of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago, and in 1896 he went as matser mechanic to the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburgh division, at Wellsville. He was appointed 
master mechanic of the Allegheny shops in 1900, which position 
he held at the time of his death. Mr. Sweeley was a member 
of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association, the 
Master Car Builders’ Association and the Pittsburgh Railway 
Club. 


John Edward Schwitzer, chief engineer of the Canadian 
Pacific, died at the Royal Victoria hospital, Montreal, on Janu- 
ary 23. Mr. Schwitzer was born April 19, 1870, at Ottawa, Ont., 
and graduated with the degree of B.A.Sc. in civil engineering 
from McGill University, Montreal, in 1891. He began railway 
work in 1888 as a rodman on the Lake Temiscamingue Colon- 
ization Railway, now a part of the Canadian Pacific. From 
January, 1892, to December, 1896, he was engaged in engineering 
work on various railways, and from December, 1896, to July, 
1899, he was in private practice as a civil engineer and land sur- 
veyor, at Rat Portage, Ont., and was later town engineer at that 
place. In July, 1899, he was appointed assistant engineer of the 
Canadian Pacific, in charge of terminal improvements at Rat 
Portage, and the following year was appointed assistant engineer 
of maintenance of way at Winnipeg, Man. He was promoted to 
resident engineer of District No. 2, in 1901, and in April, 1903, 
was appointed a division engineer of the Central division, at 
Winnipeg. In August, 1905, he was appointed principal assistant 
engineer of the Western lines, and was later assistant chief en- 
gineer, which position he held at the time of his appointment on 
the first of the present month as chief engineer. He was taken 
sick with pneumonia almost immediately on his arrival in Mont- 
real, and never assumed the duties of his new office. 


FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 


The Chilean government has authorized David Battle, in be- 
half of the Aguas Blancas Railroad Company, to construct two 
branch lines: One from kilometro 62 on the main line to the 
nitrate beds of Remiendo No. 2; and the other from Oficina 
Valparaiso to Pampa Loreto. 


A proposal has been made by the Madeira-Mamore Railway 
Company, Brazil, to the Bolivian government for the construc- 
tion of a branch railway 17 miles long from the Madeir:- 
Mamore line across the river Mamore, near the Cachuela Esper- 
an¢a. The proposal has been accepted, with some modifications. 
This proposed branch, together with the main line of the 
Madeira-Mamore Railway, will overcome the last barrier in the 
way of transportation for the immense territory drained by the 
Beni and Mamore, with their larger navigable tributaries in 
Bolivia, to the west and south. 
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Railway Construction. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL Rai_way.—According to press reports, 
actual construction work will be started on a section from Ver- 
non, Tex., south, by April 1. The projected route from Vernon, 
northwest, is via Olustee, Okla., and Mangum, to Miami, Tex. 
Considerable construction work was carried out near Mangum, 
Okla., several months ago. The Central Construction Co., 
Mobeetie, Tex., has the contract. W. E. McClintock, chief 
engineer, Mobeetie. 


ARANSAS TERMINAL.—An officer writes that work is being car- 
ried out by the company’s men on the line from Aransas Pass, 
Texas, southeasterly along the channel of the Aransas Pass 
Channel & Dock Company to deep water, on the east side of 
Harbor island. Grading is about 60 per cent. finished. Track 
has been laid on 3,000 it., and drawbridges are on the ground, 
ready for erection. The work includes a trestle about three- 
quarters of a mile long. E. O. Burton, president, Gibbs building, 


San Antonio; C. S. Corrigan, chief engineer, Box 183, Aransas - 


Pass. (August 5, p. 262.) 





ATHENS & SOUTHEASTERN.—An officer writes that this company 
has laid track on eight miles between Athens, La., and Fords. 
The line was built to haul lumber and general merchandise, and 
may eventually be extended east to Arcadia, seven miles. R. H. 
Swartz, president, St. Louis, Mo.: J. E. Kennedy, general man- 
ager, Athens, La. 


ATLANTIC, OKEECHOBERE & GuLF.—Organized in Florida with 
$1,000,000 capital, and offices at 818 Audubon building, New 
Orleans, La., which will be transferred in March to Tampa, Fla. 
The company plans to build from a point near Tampa, south- 
east through the counties of Hillsboro, Polk, De Soto, Lee, 
Palm Beach and Dade to a point near Miami, with a branch 
from near Fort Meyers, northeast to Melbourne, in Brevard 
county; also a branch from Fort Myers, north through the 
counties of Lee, De Soto, Manatee and. Hillsboro to Tampa, 
and another branch from Bassenger, north to St. Cloud. H. C. 
Farriot, president; R. H. Riley, W. Graham and A. H. West, 
vice-presidents; D. A. Simmons, secretary; W. H. Milton, 
treasurer, and F. B. McGarry, general counsel, H. M. McElroy, 
chief engineer. F. P. Bell may be addressed at New Orleans, La. 


3ALTIMORE & Oni0o.—An officer writes that track laying has 
been finished on the following improvements: Second track from 
Benton Ferry, W. Va., to Gaston Junction, three miles; Valley 
alls to Powell, three miles, and on the bridge over the Monon- 
gahela river. 


CanapiANn Pacrric.—An officer is quoted as saying that this 
company will lay about 500 miles of track in the western part of 
Canada during the summer of 1911. This includes the completion 
of the double track between Winnipeg, Man., and Brandon, and 
considerable double tracking work near Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Through the mountain section the road is to be ballasted with 
rock, and, in addition, the bridges are to be strengthened to 
carry heavier rolling stock. A number of new steel bridges will 
be built, and a number of branch lines, each from 20 to 40 miles 
long, are to be constructed. 


CarOLINA TRACTION.—According to press reports, this company 
will let contracts at once to build from Winston-Salem, N. C., 
north to Ruralhall, thence northeast to Lawsonville, and then 
uorthwest to Floyd, Va., with a branch west to Danbury, N. C., 
in all 130 miles. H. P. McKnight, Southern Pines, is the prin- 
cipal promoter. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLaAnp & Pacrric.—An officer writes regarding 
the report that an extension is to be built from Des Moines, 
lowa, to a connection with the Kansas City line at Allerton, 
Wayne county, that the company has made surveys, but no 
authority has yet been given for carrying out the construction 
work. 


Cotcrapo & SouTHERN.—Grading work is now under way on 
the Colorado Railroad, from Dixon, Colo., to Cheyenne, Wyo., 
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32 miles. It is said that this work is being carried out by the 
following contractors: Eggleston Ma‘thews, Gilbert Brothers, 
Lafferty & Allen, E. C. Caldwell, Dooling Brothers, Owens 
srothers, P. Fitzgerald and Crook & Hoffman. The work has 
been divided into short sections, as much of the construction 
work is heavy and the contracts call for completion of the work 
within five months. Kilpatrick Brothers, Denver, Colo., are the 
general contractors. (January 6, p. 62.) 


CoLoraApDoO RAILROAD.—See Colorado & Southern. 


GRANT RaiLroap.—This company has been granted a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity in Wisconsin, to build from 
Woodman, Wis., on the Prairie du Chien division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, south about 11 miles to Mount Hope, 
thence southwest six miles to Patch Grove, and then continuing 
southeast about five miles to Bloomington, all in Grant county. 
The company has located the line and financial arrangements 
are being made to carry out the work. The line will carry live 
stock, dairy products, .farm produce, timber and coal. William 
Leighton, president, Mount Hope; S. C. Scott, chief engineer, 
Galena, Ill. W. E. Howe, Bascobel, Wis., is interested. 


Houston & Texas CENTRAL.—According to press reports, 
heavier rail is being laid on the section between Austin, Texas, 
and Hempstead. 


Hupson Bay, Peace River & Paciric.—Application will be 
made by this company for incorporation, in Canada, to build 
from Nelson, on Hudson Bay, north to Fort Churchill, thence 
west via Fort Vermillion, Alb., on Peace river, Fort St. John, 
B. C., Laurier Pass, and along Nass river to the Pacific ocean, 
thence to Port Simpson. A branch is also to be built south to 
Edmonton, Alb. It is understood that the project will receive 
government subsidies in cash and lands. 


JotreT & LAKE MANKAN COLONIZATION RaILway.—This com- 
pany has made application in’Canada to build from a point near 
Joliet, Que., south to Montreal, about 45 miles. The names of 
the promoters are not given. 


MAINE Roaps.—A bill is to be introduced in the Maine legis- 
lature, asking for a charter to build from Brewster, Me., on the 
Penobscot river opposite Bangor, connecting with the Maine Cen- 
tral, thence easterly about 20 miles, and then northeasterly via 
Bancroft, on the Maine Central, to Houlton, on the Bangor & 
Aroostook. A L. Lumbert, Houlton, is interested. 


MIDLAND CoNTINENTAL.—According to press reports, plans are 
being made to complete the construction of this line from Pem- 
bina, N. D., southwest to Edgeley, about 212 miles. Grading 
work was finished last year on the first 50 miles between Edge- 
ley, on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and Jamestown, on 
the Northern Pacific, and some bridge work was carried out on 
this section. F. K. Bull, president, Racine, Wis. (December 
30, p. 1281). 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAut & Sautt Ste. MaArie.—An officer 
writes regarding the reports that an extension is to be built from 
Ambrose, N. D., to Plentywood, Mont., that the company does 
not contemplate building such an extension at the present time. 


NATIONAL Rattways or Mexico.—Grading work is nearing 
completion on a branch of the Vera Cruz & Isthmus, from Rives, 
Vera Cruz, Mex., north to San Andres, Tuxtla, 47 miles. Mc- 
Gavock & Barrow are the contractors. A temporary bridge is 
being constructed over the San Juan river. Another branch is 
being constructed from Brisbin, Vera Cruz, north to Cosamalo- 
apan, about 40 miles. Track laying is already under way on the 
first section of 20 miles. 


NEvADA-CALIFORNIA-OrREGON.—An officer writes that contracts 
will te let within 30 days to build an extension of 40 miles north 
of Alturas, Cal. This will include six miles of rock work. 
(December 9, p. 1130.) 


NortH CaAroLina Roaps (ELectric).—Plans are being made to 
build an electric line from Charlotte, N. C., southwest to Pied- 
mont, S. C., with a number of branch lines. J. B. Duke, B. N. 
Duke and W. S. Lee, Durham, N. C., are back of the project. 


Nueces River VALLEY.—An officer is quoted as saying that 
construction work is to be started within 90 days, from Eagle 
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The plans call for a line from Eagle Pass, 
The line is eventually to be 
W. A. Frisby, president; G. 
(November 11, p. 941). 


OaxkLtanp & Bay Snore (Electric).—Incorporated in Cali- 
fornia with $500,000 capital, to build an extension of the Oak- 
land & Antioch, near Oakland, Cal.; also to build a branch to 
Martinez. R. H. Miller, A. J. Krutmeyer and J. R. Selby are 


incorporators. 


Pass, Tex., east. 
east to Beeville, about 180 miles. 
extended to the gulf of Mexico. 
A. Hull, consulting engineer, Beeville. 


OKLAHOMA Roaps.—A bill is now under consideration to au- 
thorize the state of Oklahoma to build a line from the north- 
west corner of the state to the southeast section, about 425 
miles. The bill will provide for a $10,000,000 bend issue, to be 
decided by a special election. 


Paciric GREAT WESTERN.—Organized in Oregon to build from 
Eugene, Ore., west to Mapleton, on the Suislaw river, about 
60 miles. The work will include piercing a 1,100-ft. tunnel. 
Surveys have already been made. R. B. Hunt, J. Ayers, Eugene, 
and F. M. De Neffe, Portland, are incorporators. 


Pecos VALLEY SoUTHERN.—This company has about finished 
grading work, and track laying is to be started at once on the 
extension from Balmorhea, Texas, south to Phantom lake, six 
miles. Negotiations are under way for continuing the extension 
to Alpine. (December 30, p. 1281.) 


PENNSYLVANIA RarLroap.—This company has opened for traffic 
a new inbound, also an outbound track over the Schuylkill river 
to West Philadelphia station, Pa., increasing the running tracks 
over the Schuylkill river from four to six tracks. The improve- 
ments to the Broad street station approach include the widening of 
the bridge over the Schuylkill river to provide for an additional 
inbound and outbound track to the upper level of West Phil- 
adelphia station, also a new 70-ft. turntable, and a new passenger 
storage yard between Twentieth and Twenty-third streets, large 
enough to accommodate about 50 steel cars, or about nine 
suburban trains. To relieve the congestion in the Philadelphia 
yards the blind stub tracks at the southern end of the passenger 
yard in West Philadelphia have been connected up with the in- 
bound Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington track, giving out- 
lets from this yard at the north and south ends. To widen the 
main line bridge to carry two additional tracks the present bridge 
abutments were extended on each side. The new tracks are car- 
ried on trusses wholly separate from the old structure. The 
opening of the two tracks and the completion in the near future 
of the storage yard east of the Schuylkill river will do much to 
relieve congestion on the approach to Broad street station. This 
iniprovement, which is preliminary to such other improvements as 
may be suggested by the committee recently appointed, will cos 
about $750,000. 


Quesec & GREAT NorTHERN.—Application will be made for a 
charter in Canada, to build from Port Arthur, Ont., east to New 
Liskead, thence northeasterly to Maniwaki. A line is to be 
built northerly from Maniwaki to the Grand Trunk Pacific, and 
another line from the Grand Trunk Pacific via the Coulange 
river to Ottawa. 

R. & T. Cement Raitway (Electric).—An officer writes that 
this company was incorporated in Maine in 1908. The plans 
call for building a line near Rockland, Me., to be used by the 
New England Portland Cement Company, connecting the quar- 
ries and works of the company with the water front. The line 
will be between three and five miles long. Surveys have been 
made, but contracts are not yet let. Alfred S. Black and Ed- 
ward B. McAllister, Rockland, are interested. 


SouTHERN Ratmway & Navication Company.—An_ officer 
writes that this company is building from Natchez, Miss., south- 
west via Vidalia, La., and Morville to Monterey, on the Black 
river. Track has been laid on seven or eight miles. The line 
is being built to carry lumber, cotton, rice and agricultural 
products. D. K. Jeffris, president, Chicago. (See Louisiana 


Roads, January 13, p. 104.) 


VeLasco, Ros—ENBERG & NcRTHERN.—Plans are being made to 
build a line through Brazoria county, Texas, west of Columbia. 
C. S. Edwards, West Columbia, associated with residents of 
Brazoria, is back of the project. 


Vera Cruz & Istumus.—See National Railways of Mexico. 
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Vor. 50, No. 4. 


Railway Financial News. 


CENTRAL OF GeorGIA.—In accordance with the suit recently de- 
cided in favor of the second and third preference income bond- 
holders, arrangements have been made for the payment of the 
balance due to make the full interest of 5 per cent. on the 
second preference Central of Georgia income bonds, and the 
total 5 per cent. due on the third preference income bonds for 
the year 1907. From these payments are deducted the ex- 
penses of the protective committee which brought the suits. 





Cuicaco, MirwAuKEE & St. Paut.—The Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle of January 21 contains the following: “The 
rumor that $50,000,000 new bonds will shortly be offered for 
sale is generally discredited, but it appears probable that later 
in the year the company will raise from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 new capital by the sale of bonds or otherwise, in 
order to finance the purchase of new rolling stock and pay for 
the completion of construction work on certain of its branch 
lines. 


CUMBERLAND Rattway & Coa..—Stockholders are to vote Feb- 
ruary 15 on the question of making a mortgage to secure an 
issue of $3,000,000 bonds. 


FonpA, JOHNSTOWN AND GLOVERSVILLE.—The New York Public 
Service Commission, second district, has auticrized this com- 
pany to issue $380,000 first consolidated mortgage, 414 per 
cent. 50-year bonds, at not Jess than 85, and the proceeds to 
be used for the payment of indebtedness to the amount of 
$185,130, and for other co-operate purposes. 


ILLINoIs CENTRAL Bonp SALE.—This company has sold to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., $2,740,000 first and refunding 4 per cent. bonds. 
The bonds are part of an issue of $120,000,000 authorized in 
1908, of which $20,000,000 are now outstanding. Of the total, 
$61,766,000 are reserved for refunding. Up to June 30 last, 
the Illinois Central has advanced about $3,000,000 to subsidiary 
companies, partly to enable those companies to pay their un- 
earned interest. Presumably the Illinois Central is reinbursing 
its treasury for such advances. 


Kansas City Viapuct & TEerminat.—The period from July 1, 
1909, to January 1, 1911, during which the interest coupons 
on the first mortgage bonds were paid through the issue of 
income bonds, having expired, a protective committee has been 
formed as follows: R. C. Storey, chairman; Benjamin Gra- 
ham, William C. Lane, R. Walter Levy and Lawrence E. 
Sands, with William G. Dooley as secretary, 25 Broad street, 
New York. : 

Kentucky & InpIANA TERMINAL.—The £1,031,000 ($5,155,000) 
first mortgage 414 per cent. bonds of 1911-1961 recently offered 
in London were oversubscribed for. The bonds are guaranteed 
principle and interest by the B. & O., the C. I. & L. and the 
Southern Railway. From the proceeds of this sale the 
$1,000,000 Kentucky & Indiana Bridge & Railroad first mort- 
gage bonds, due March 11, 1911, are to be refunded. The 
K. & I. Bridge & Railroad $1,069,000 first consolidated mort- 
gage 4 per cent. bonds due 1950 have been bought in and 
cancelled. 


Missourr, Kansas & Texas.—Stuyvesant Fish, formerly presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, has been elected a director of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 


New York CENTRAL & Hupson River—The Boston News Bu- 
reau says: “There are good reasons for the belief that the 
Central’s forthcoming financing will take the form of an issue 
of terminal bonds secured by a mortgage on the New York 
terminal. It is understood that the amount of bonds to be is- 
sued is $50,000,000, and that they will bear 4% per cent. 
interest.” 


New Yorx, New Haven & Hartrorp.—An additional block of 
$10,000,000 one-year 4% per cent. notes has been sold by the 
New Haven. This makes $22,000,000 one-year notes which the 
company sold during the last year, the company having sold 
$10,000,000 to F. S. Mosley & Co., Boston, as noted in these 
columns last week, and on Wednesday of last week sold 
$2,000,000 to a Boston banking house. It is said that the com- 
pany received par for the notes. 
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NorFroLK SoUTHERN.—Stockholders are to vote at a special meet- 
ing January 30 on the question of authorizing a new mortgage 
to secure $35,000,000 new 5 per cent. bonds. This mortgage 
will replace the present mortgage, securing $12,000,000 author- 
ized bonds. Last week through a typographical error, this 
paragraph was placed under the caption of Seaboard Air Line. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—See Reading Company. 


PittspurcH & SHAWMuT.—F. J. Lisman & Co., New York, are 
offering a block of the first mortgage 5 per cent. sinking fund 
bonds of the Pittsburgh & Shawmut at 941%. Of the author- 
ized $12,000,000 bonds, $4,000,000 are outstanding. The road 
forms a southern extension of the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & 
Northern. The Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern proper has 
been operated by a receiver for about five years, and a letter 
from F. S. Smith, the receiver, says that the bulk of its se- 
curities is owned by a few important interests who meantime 
have furnished the money for the large body of coal lands and 
part of the capital for the construction of the Pittsburgh ex- 
tension. They have not proceeded with foreclosing the mort- 
gage, being desirous of upbuilding. the property and developing 
the traffic of the Pittsburgh extension before formulating a 
reorganization plan. 


PITTSBURGH, SHAWMUT & NorTHERN.—See 


Shawmut. 


Pittsburgh & 


READING CompaANy.—This company has made arrangements to 
sell to J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, and Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia, $20,000,000 general mortgage 4 per cent. bonds 
to pay for the retirement of $18,811,000 Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway consolidated mortgage 7 per cent. bonds due in June. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—Through a typographical error, the para- 
graph referring to a stockholders’ meeting of the Norfolk 
Southern was placed last week under the caption of Seaboard 
Air Line. 


St. Louris SouTHWESTERN.—The company has sold to William . 


Salomon & Co., and Rhoades & Co., New York, $1,620,000 
equipment 5 per cent. notes. The notes were all promptly re- 
sold by the bankers. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—If nothing happens to change the present 
status of affairs with the Southern Pacific before June 30, 
the Southern Pacific first refunding 4 per cent. bonds, due 
1955, will on that date become legal investments for savings 
banks in New York. The law requires that bonds to be legal 
investments for savings banks in New York must be issued by 
a company that has paid dividends of at least 4 per cent. on 
all stock for five years previous to the date of the bonds be- 
coming legal investments to have shown gross earnings for 
those five years of five times or more the fixed charges; and 
that the bonds be a first or refunding mortgage with certain 
qualifications on 75 per cent. of railway owned. 


WapasH-PittspurGH TERMINAL.—Under the direction of the 
Chaplin protective committee, the receivers of this conipany 
have brought suit against the Wabash Railroad te estabiish a 
stockholders’ liability against the Wabash Railroad as owner 
of $10,000,000 Terminal company stock. Complainants say 
that the Wabash Railroad is liable as the original subscriber 
to $10,000,000 stock of the Terminal company which the Pitts- 
burgh-Toledo syndicate took from the Terminal company and 
later turned over to the Wabash, the syndicate receiving in 
return $10,000,000 par value of the Wabash Railroad stock. 
This the syndicate sold, but none of the proceeds of this sale, 
it is said, has ever been paid to the Wabash-Pittsburgh 
Terminal. See Wabash Railroad. 


WasasH RarLtroaD.—The Wall Street Journal says that the 
Wabash Railroad will have to make further arrangements for 
taking care of the Wheeling & Lake Erie $8,000,000 notes 
which were purchased by a syndicate for the Wabash under an 
agreement by which the Wabash was to take up these notes 
at 6 percent. interest. This agreement has about expired, and 
further arrangements will have to be made in the near future. 
The liability, including interest, now amounts to about 
$9,380,000. See Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal. 


WHEELING & LAKE Erie.—See Wabash Railroad. 
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Late News. 


The items in this column were received after the classified 
departments were closed. 


W. I. Converse has been appointed superintendent of the 
Deering Southwestern, with office at Deering, Mo. 


The Missouri Pacific is said to have ordered 1,000 refrigerator 
cars and 1,000 steel hopper cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


The Western Maryland has ordered 10,000 tons of rails from 
the Bethlehem Steel Company and 2,000 tons from the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
is in the market for 8,000 tons of rails. 


The Missouri Pacific has established a package car service 
from Boston, Mass., to the Pacific coast via the Boston & Maine, 
New York Central & Hudson River, Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
to East St. Louis, thence via Missouri Pacific affiliated lines. 


P. A. Auer, general passenger and ticket agent of the Chicago, 
Rock island & Gulf, at Fort Worth, Texas, has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent of the Rock Island Lines, with 
office at Chicago. George S. Pentecost, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Kansas 
City, Mo., succeeds Mr. Auer, with office at Fort Worth, Texas, 
and his former position has been abolished. 


The reductions in sleeping car rates, which have been under 
consideration for several months, have been announced by the 
Pullman Company to go into effect February 1. The tariffs 
filed provide that where the lower berth rate is $1.50 the upper 
berths will be $1.25, and where the lower berth rate is more 
than $1.50 the upper berths will be 20 per cent. less. The mini- 
mum rate for lower berths will be $1.50, and that of upper berths 
$1.25. 


The $22,000,000 one-year 4%4 per cent. notes issued by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, as noted on page 184, will 
be held to the amount of about $11,000,000 to meet obligations 
maturing before February 1, 1912. The remaining $11,000,000 
is to be put out at interest and used at the discretion of the 
board of directors as occasion may call. The main payment 
before February 1, 1912, will be $6,700,000 five-year notes, which 
mature during January, 1912. 


Representatives of the railways and brotherhoods and in- 
spectors of the Interstate Commerce Commission have agreed 
on the following recommendations to the commission for ex- 
tension of time to enable carriers to comply with provisions of 
the safety appliances law for equipment in service April 14, 1910. 
Carriers will not be required to change the brake staffs from 
the left to the right side of steel or steel underframe cars with 
platform end sills or change the end ladders on such cars except 
when these appliances are renewed. Carriers to be given five 
years from July 1, 1911, to change the location of the brake 
staffs on all other cars, and also to comply with the other brake 
specifications on all cars. That carries be not required to make 
changes or get additional end ladder clearance on cars that have 
ten or more inches end ladder clearance within 30 inches of the 
side of the car until the car is shopped for work amounting 
practically to rebuilding the body of the car. That carriers be 
granted five years after July 1, 1911, to change cars having less 
than 10 in. end ladder clearance within 30 in. of the side of 
the car to comply with the standard. That an extension of five 
years after July 1, 1911, be given for changing all other ap- 
pliance on freight cars provided that where the following appli- 
ances are within three inches of the required location no change 
will be required: All hand holds except end holds under the 
sills, ladders, sill steps and brake staffs. That an extension 
of three years from July 1, 1911, be granted to change passenger 
cars; one year from July 1, 1911, to change switching loco- 
motives, and two years from that date to change all other loco- 
motives. The committee also agreed on numerous changes in 
the standards. 





Supply Crade Section. 


The Hicks Locomotive & Car Works plant, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., valued at $750,000, will be sold at Chicago on 
February 21 by William McInnes, receiver. 

The McKeen Motor Car Company, Omaha, Neb., has delivered 
two 70-ft. all-steel gasolene motor cars to the Southern Pacific. 
This makes a total of ninety-nine 200-h.p. motor cars built by this 
company. 


W. G. Tawse, road foreman of engines of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, has resigned that position and 1s now with 
the Locomotive Superheater Company, New York, with office at 
Chicago. 

The Crawford Locomotive & Car Company, Streator, Ill., has 
received an order from the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe for two 
dynamometer cars. The cars will be of steel construction, 51 ft. 
3 in. long and 9 ft. 103¢ in. wide. 


The Western Electric Company, Chicago, recently opened 
three new branch houses: one in Buffalo, N. Y., another in 
Portland, Ore., and a third in Milwaukee, Wis., giving it 23 
branch houses in different parts of the United States. 


Thomas L. Mount has been appointed eastern sales agent of 
the Consolidated Railway Electric Lighting & Equipment Com- 
pany, New York, with office in New York. L. J. Kennedy has 
been made western sales agent, with office at Chicago. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Chicago, at the annual meeting 
of directors, held January 23, elected the following officers: 
President, Clyde M. Carr; vice-president and treasurer, Joseph 
T. Ryerson; secretary, Gilbert H. Pearsall; chairman of the 
board, Edward L. Ryerson. 


IF. J. Bingham, who has been a general sales agent of the 
Union Fibre Company, Chicago, resigned January 15, to become 
general sales agent of the Northern Insulating Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., with headquarters in the Steger building, Chicago. 
The company will make a full line of refrigerator car lining and 
cold storage insulations. 

Thomas H. Garland, general agent of the refrigerator service 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, resigned December 31. 1910, 
to become a vice-president of Burton W. Mudge & Co., Chicago. 
In his new position Mr. 
Garland will devote his 
time to the development 
and manufacture of the 
various devices designed 
and patented by him, 
which are now in gen- 
eral use. Mr. Garland 
has been in charge of 
the perishable freight 
traffic on the Burlington 
since February, 1900, 
when that road estab- 
lished a special depart- 
ment to devise ways and 
means for the proper 
care of perishable 
freight. He arranged a 
systematic refrigerator 
car service to and from 
all stations on the line 
for the transportation of 
dairy freight, fruits and 
vegetables in than 
carload lots. In devel- 
oping this service his attention was called to the necessity of 
better ventilation of refrigerator cars to carry off the heat and 
gases generated by the fruits and vegetables. For this purpose 
he designed a special ventilator which is now in use, not only 
on refrigerator cars, but also on passenger equipment on many 


less 


Thomas H. Garland. 


large railways. 
S. R. Fuller, Jr., who has been sales agent in the New York 
office of the Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Company, St. Louis, 


Mo., since April, 1910, has been made district manager in charge 
of the Chicago office of that company. George L. L. Davis, 
assistant to the vice-president, has been made third vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Davis will remain in charge of the St. Louis sales 
office. 

James A. Farrell, who is to be the new president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, was born in New Haven, Conn., 
in 1863. He started work with the New Haven Wire Com- 
pany, New Haven, at 
the age of 16, and was 
promoted from time to 
time through various de- 
partments of that com- 
pany, until] at the age of 
25 he went to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as assistant 
superintendent of the 
Oliver Wire Company, 
later becoming — super- 
intendent. Four years 
afterward he took part 
in the organization of 
the Pittsburgh Wire 
Company, was made 
general manager, and 
built the plant of this 
company at Braddock, 
?a. The unusual  suc- 
cess of the Pittsburgh 
Wire Company against 
the competition of that 
period was no doubt a 
factor in Mr. Farrell’s be- 
coming manager of export sales of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, when that company absorbed the 
Pittsburgh Wire Company. ‘The large increase in the exports 
of the American Steel & Wire Company led to Mr. Farrell's 
being given supervision over the export sales of all of the other 
manufacturing companies of the United States Steel Corporation, 
and to the formation in the latter part of 1903 of the United 
States Steel Products Export Company, New York, of which 
he became president. The name of this company was changed in 
1910 to United States Steel Products Company. Mr. Farrell is 
widely known in foreign countries, and was the chairman of 
the committee on foreign relations of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute during the meetings in October, 1910, which were at- 
tended by a large number of foreign steel men. Mr. Farrell's 
paper on Foreign Relations, read at the meeting, has already 
been published and translated into several languages. The United 
States Steel Products Company has been successful in selling the 
products of the manufacturing companies of the United States 
Steel Corporation abroad. The exports, which prior to the for- 
mation of the company were spasmodic and unsystematic, ranging 
from several thousand tons to several hundred thousand tons per 
year, have increased until in 1910 they amounted to more than 
1,400,000 tons. Mr. Farrell will be formally elected at the meet- 
ing of the board of directors on January 31. 


James A. Farrell. 


Alson Ellis Clark, president of the Wadsworth-Howland Com- 
pany, Chicago, died Sunday, January 15, at his home in Chicago. 
He was born at Barre, Vt., in 1838, and served during the Civil 
war in the 45th Massachusetts regiment. He came to Chicago 
in 1865 and became a member of the firm of Hoagland 
& Clark, commission merchants. He gave up the commission 
business in 1889 and went abroad for two years. On his return 
to Chicago he became president of the Wadsworth-Howland 
Company, the position he held up to his death. 


The Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkesbarre, Pa., has received the 
following orders for locomotives: four switching locomotives 
for the Keokuk & Hamilton Water Power Company, Keokuk, 
Iowa; one lecomotive for Wade, Clower & Wade, Haines City, 
Fla.: one mine locomotive for the Booth-Bowen Coal & Coke 
Company, Freeman, W. Va.; one ten-wheel logging locomotive 
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for the Roanoke Railway & Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va.; 
one mogul locomotive for the Kentwood & Eastern Railway, 
Kentwood, La.; one six-wheel switching locomotive for the Erie 
City Iron Works, Erie City, Pa.; one locomotive for the North- 
western States Portland Cement Company, Mason City, Iowa; 
one locomotive for the Alpha Portland Cement Company, Easton, 
Pa., and one locomotive for the S. B. Martin Company, Fiborn 
Quarry, Mich. « 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Cranes—The Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, 
Ill., is distributing its crane catalog No. 82, which in addition to 
the usual catalog descriptions includes good photographs of up- 
to-date crane installations. 


Valve Gear—tThe Pilliod Company, New York, has published 
a 20-page illustrated catalog on the Baker locomotive valve 
gear, pointing out clearly and concisely the most important facts 
about its construction and operation. 


Electric Drive—The General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has published bulletin No. 4785, on electric drive in wood 
working plants, illustrating and describing electric motors driving 
wood boring machines, drills, planes, etc. 


Southern Pacific—The Southern Pacific traffic department has 
issued a booklet describing the agricultural possibilities and 
climatic advantages of the territory surrounding Hermosillo, 
Mexico. The booklet is well illustrated with photographs and 
contains excellent maps. 


Shovels.——The Hussey-Binns Shovel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued a set of specifications for shovels, spades and scoops, 
with illustrations to show the method of casting ingots for 
shovels and the successive steps in rolling them into the finished 
blade. A blueprint giving all dimensions of the standard track 
shovel is included with the specifications. 


Signals—The General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has published bulletin No. 115-A on the model 2-A signal 
to supplement sections 1, 2 and 5 of its catalog. The bulletin 
contains 20 pages, is illustrated with excellent photographs and 
gives detailed information on the construction and operation of 
these signals. During the first year of their manufacture 2,869 
of these signals were sold. 


Railway Equipment Primer.—Bruce Crandall, who wrote the 
Bettendorf Bears, is the author of a new book, the Railway 
Equipment Primer. In it he not only gives the merits of the 
Creco brake beam, made by the Chicago Railway Equipment 
Company, Chicago, but also summarizes the railway situation 
facetiously, but effectively. The politician, who “runs” the 
railways, spelling the word “R-U-I-N” is a character who will 
especially make a hit with railway officers. 


Rail Inspection—Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, have pub- 
lished a booklet describing their system of rail inspection. This 
hooklet contains 25 pages and includes specifications for high 
T-rails and girder rails recommended by the committee on way 
matters of the American Street and Interurban Railway Engi- 
neering Association at Atlantic City last June, and also the 
Lorain Steel Company specifications which are used with slight 
modifications by the Pennsylvania Steel Company. The firm 
wants to call attention to a typographical error on page 6, sec- 
tion 4, which was discovered after the publication of the pamph- 
let. This paragraph relates to chemical composition, and the 
proper limits for the carbon content should be .60 to .75 instead 
of the limits shown in the pamphlet. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 


ABERDEEN, S. D.—The division headquarters, local freight 
houses and passenger station of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul were burned January 23. Press despatches give the loss 


as $100,000. 


Boston, Mass.—An officer of the Boston & Maine writes that 
the company is looking for a site for the proposed new mechan- 
ical department shops, plans for which are being prepared by 
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the enginering force. Land, however, has not yet been bought. 
It is understood that the shops will be located at a point within 
25 miles of Boston. 


BRooKLYN Junction, W. Va.—An officer of the Baltimore & 
Ohio writes that the company has under consideration the ques- 
tion of building a new bridge over Fish creek, at Brooklyn 
Junction. 


CarroL_L, Texas.—The Texas & Pacific has prepared plans 
for a brick freight depot to replace the wooden structure re- 
cently burned. 


FULLERTON, CaLt.—The Atchison, Tgpeka & Santa Fe Coast 
Lines will enlarge its station at Fullerton. 


GALVESTON, TExAs.—T-he Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe bud- 
get for the Gulf lines includes the following improvements for 
the Galvestcn division: Track changes in Galveston yards, 
$15,000; 16-stall brick and concrete engine house, $40,000; stand- 
ard sand house, $1,750; machine and blacksmith shop, $8,000; 
standard 85-ft. turntable, $7,500; oil and storehouse, $17,000. 


GREENBURG, IND.—The coal dock of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, was burned January 20, together with the 
new interlocking tower near it. The loss is estimated at $40,000, 
most of which is covered by insurance. 


GRIDLEY, CaLt.—The Northern Electric will build a station at 
Gridley, to cost $10,000. 


GvueLpH, Ont.—An officer of the Grand Trunk writes that ar- 
rangements have been made for the construction of the new pas- 
senger station at Guelph. The improvements include a subway 
at Neeve street. (January 20, p. 147.) 


HoguramM, WasH.—The Northern Pacific will build a large 
wharf and warehouses on the tide flats at Hoquiam, to cost 


$10,000. 


Houston, TexAs.—The International & Great Northern has 
let a contract to C. G. Patton, Houston, Texas, for building 
wharves and warehouses on the company’s property below the 
turning basis. The wharves will be 400 ft. long, and the ware- 
houses 50 ft. x 500 ft. 


Jortin, Mo.—The St. Louis & San Francisco, according to 
local press report, will build a nine-story office building and 
passenger station at Sixth and Main streets. The land necessary 
for the new building has been secured, and the plans prepared. 


Larepo, Texas.—The International & Great Northern and the 
Texas-Mexican will build a joint passenger station. The cost 
is estimated at $25,000. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—The Los Angeles Railway Company is 
said to have under consideration the question of building a 
passenger station at Twelfth and Main streets, Los Angeles. 


MARSHALLTOWN, Jowa.—The Iowa Central roundhouse was 
burned January 15, 12 engines being damaged. 


Recina, SAsk.—The Railway Commission of Canada has ap- 
proved the plans of the city officials of Regina, for a subway to 
be constructed under the railway tracks, at Broad street. 


San Ansetmo, Cat.—The Northwestern Pacific will build a 
passenger station at San Anselmo, to cost $7,500. 


San Francisco, CAL.—A permit has been given to the West- 
ern Pacific to build a bridge over its tracks on Mississippi 
street, San Francisco. 


SoMERVILLE, TExAs.—The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe has let 
the contract for building a brick machine shop and_ boiler room, 
92 ft. x 56 ft., work to begin within ten days. 


St. Crair, Pa.—An officer of the Philadelphia & Reading 
writes that work is now under way by Edward L. Seeds, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., putting up a concrete, steel and wooden coaling 
station to be 33 ft. x 910 ft. and 60 ft. high; also for construct- 
ing ash pits at the St. Clair yard. 


Tacoma, Wasu.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
will build the passenger station on Pacific avenue, Tacoma, to 


cost $250,000. (September 23, p. 562.) 
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Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Chinese Government is in the market for from 20 to 30 
locomotives. 


The Grand Trunk has ordered 12 consolidation locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


The Long Isiand has ordered four ten-wheel locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Company. The cylinders will be 
21 in. x 26 in., the diameter of the driving wheels will be 60% 
in., and the total weight will be 174,000 lbs. 


The Algoma Central & Hudson Bay has ordered 10 super- 
heater consolidation locomotives from the Montreal Locomotive 
Works. The cylinders will be 22% in. x 28 in., the diameter of 
the driving wheels will be 56 in. and the total weight will be 
194,000 Ibs. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has ordered eight Pacific type loco- 
motives and two eight-wheel coupled superheater passenger loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. The cylin- 
ders of the Pacific type will be 22 in. x 28 in., the diameter of 
the driving wheels will be 72 in., and the total weight will be 
215,000 Ibs. The cylinders of the eight-wheel coupled locomo- 
tives will be 29 in. x 28 in., the diameter of the driving wheels 
will be 62 in., and the total weight will be 325,000 Ibs. 


The Kanawha & Michigan has withdrawn its inquiries for 
coal cars, 


The Lehigh & New England is in the market for 500 hopper 
cars and 300 box cars. 


The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville is in the market for 
_ 400 freight cars. 


The American Refrigerator Transit Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
is taking prices on 1,000 refrigerator cars. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is taking prices on 500 
thirty-ton steel underframe refrigerator cars. 

The Barrett Manufacturing Company, Chicago, is in the mar- 
ket for from 50 to 75 fifty-ton tank cars and three 30-ton tank 
cars. 

The Tennessee Packing & Stockyards Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., is said to have ordered 25 refrigerator cars. This is not 
confirmed. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has ordered 25 coaches from the 
Pullman Company. This company is also in the market for five 
60-ft. steel postal cars. 

The Chicago Railway Company, mentioned in the Railway 
Age Gagette of December 2 as being in the market for 215 pas- 
senger cars, will build this equipment at its shops. 


The Pennsylvania has ordered for its western lines 500 gon- 
dolas from the American Car & Foundry Company, and 300 
box cars and 30 flat cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 

The El Paso & Southwestern, mentioned in the Railway Age 
Gazette of September 9 as being in the market for three bag- 
gage cars, two postal cars, two chair cars and four coaches, has 
ordered this equipment from the Pullman Company. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


The Boston & Maine is in the market for 30,000 tons of rails. 
The Baltimore & Ohio is in the market for 15,000 tons of rails. 
The Nevada-California-Oregon has ordered 3,000 tons of rails. 


The Western Maryland has ordered 9,875 tons of rails from 
the Carnegie Steel Company. 


The Lehigh Valley has ordered 20,000 tons of rails from the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound is said to have or- 
dered 9,000 tons of 85-Ib. rails. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has ordered 3,000 tons of rails from 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 


The Buenos Aires Central has ordered 1,000 tons of rails from 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has ordered 2,000: 
tons of rails from the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company. 


The Memphis Union Station Company has ordered 630 tons 
of rails from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


The Norfolk & Western has ordered 3,500 tons of steel from 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company and the Phoenix Bridge 
Company. 


The Southern has ordered 22,400 tons of rails from the Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron Company, and 3,000 tons of rails from the 
Maryland Steel Company. 


The New York Central Lines. have ordered 176,750 tons of 
rails to meet the requirements for maintenance of the properties 
this year. This order has been assigned among the several steel 
companies as follows: United States Steel Corporation, 87,500 
tons ; Lackawanna Steel Co., 81,250 tons, and Bethlehem Steel Co., 
8,000 tons. Of the total order, 82,750 tons are for the lines east 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and 94,000 tons for the lines west. The rails 
will be divided among the various roads as follows: New York 
Central & Hudson River, 65,000 tons; Boston & Albany, 15,000; 
Rutland, 2,750; Michigan Central, 15,000; Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern, 22,500; Cleveland, Cincinnati & St. Louis, 12,000; 
Peoria & Eastern, 3,500; Cincinnati Northern, 3,500; Chicago, 
Indiana & Southern, 6,000; Indiana Harbor Belt, 2,500; Lake Erie 
& Western, 5,500; Toledo & Ohio Central, 6,000; Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, 17,500. The specifications call for a large tonnage 
of open-hearth rails, and a considerable quantity of ferro- 
titanium rails, with a higher percentage of ferro-titanium in 
them than heretofore, will also be used. 


General Conditions in Steel—The decision of the steel men 
to maintain the official prices has induced several railways to 
place the orders which they had been withholding in the hope 
of getting lower prices. The orders during the past week have 
been large and everything seems to point toward a general im- 
provement in the industry. The prices of wire have been raised, 
but that product is entirely separate and there is no danger of an 
increase in other prices at present. It is now known that a 
reduction in prices could only come with a corresponding re- 
duction in wages, and that is not likely. 


FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 


At a recent meeting of the North-Eastern Ural Railway Com- 
pany, the question was discussed as to the construction of new 


lines of railway in Russia. The proposed lines would run from 
Taboriansk to Ekaterinburg via Turinsk and Irbit, and also from 
the Alapayevsk iron works to Bogdanovich via the Egorshinsk 
mines. The total length of line would be 309 miles and the 
cost of construction is estimated at about $14,630,000. 


A new section of the Madeira-Mamore Railway, Brazil, extend- 
ing for 40 miles from the Jacy Parana to kilometro 152, has been 
formally opened to traffic. A trip is now made daily over the 
operated section of the line from Porto Velho to kilometro 
152 in about 12 hours. Rubber loaded on cars at the present 
terminus at kilometro 152, in the morning can be transshipped 
from the cars to ocean steamers at Porto Velho on the evening 
of the same day, and thence carried direct, without further 
handling, to the United States or Europe. 


The press of Montevideo announces that the government of 
Uruguay has received and is studying a proposal to build a 
standard gage railway starting from Montevideo, or some other 
point on the Uruguay river, and traversing the republic as far as 
the Cuareim river, the northwestern border of Brazil. The con- 
cession would also include powers to expropriate for purposes 
of agricultural colonization, up to 24,711 acres of land in the 
vicinity of each station, the stations not being more than 9 miles 
apart, and also to construct ports, wharves, depots, elevators, 
etc., on the Uruguay river. 





